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Just Among Ourselves 


OR the past two weeks in this column we have en- 
deavored to call the attention of all our subscribers 
to the extra special offers we are making for sending 

us only one new subscriber to The Herald. A few have 
responded, but it seems that the majority of our readers 
did not read our offers, or if they did, must have taken 
it for granted that we meant the other fellow. In this, 
however, we may be mistaken as we have no desire what- 
ever to find fault with or criticize any of our readers. Our 
offers are so liberal and the returns to those who are 
willing to try so worth-while, it seems that many, many 
more will certainly want to take advantage of one or 
both offers. Of course, we realize this is vacation time 
with many of our people, when they are trying real hard 
to forget, at least for the time being, all about their work 
and worries of the past; but will not you who have not 
yet tried, get busy for a few minutes and secure the one 
new subscriber? We do not ask you to do this to please 
the writer, nor your Publishing House, but because of 
your desire to help some friend or neighbor to the enjoy- 
ment that will be his if he subscribes for and becomes a 
reader of the many good things found in the columns of 
his church paper from week to week. This is truly King- 
dom work. Will you not act at once? We again list our 
two special offers below: 


Thinking Through, by Rev. A. M. Kerr, D. D. 

“It would be difficult to find more real hard sense in any volume 
than the seven chapters of this book contain.”—Dr. W. A. Harper, 
President, Elon College. The seven chapters are: The Church and 
Science, The Church and Evolution, The Church the Interpreter, 
The Supreme Test of Faith, The Great Common Heresy, Preach 
the Word, and The Word Was Made Flesh. Price, $1.25. Given 
pee new annual subscription to The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
and $2.30. 


Abraham Snethen, His Autobiography. 


This book, collected and compiled by Mrs. N. E. Lamb and cor- 
rected and revised by J. F. Burnett, D. D., tells of the work of this 
pioneer preacher of the gospel, and is as interesting reading as the 
best works of fiction. After taking up the reading of this book you 
will not want to lay it down until you have completed it. Price 
$1.00. Given for one new annual subscription to The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty and $2.10. 


The book may be sent to one address and the paper 
to another. 


Address: The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 


A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 





(Continued from page twenty-two) 


August 31, at eight p. m., continuing over September 

3. Rev. R. L. Hendrickson. Towanda, Kansas, is 

pastor. Mrs. E. RASMUSSEN, Secretary. 
Stafford, Kansas. 


ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The Illinois Christian Conference will convene with 
the Gaskins City Church, Harrisburg, Illinois, August 
24-27, 1926. 

Harrisburg is located on the Danville and Cairo 
division of the Big Four railroad. 

Those coming by rail will notify the clerk, Mrs. 
Gertie Brown, 115 S. Marshall St., Harrisburg, 
Illinois. CEcIL LEEK, Secretary, 

New Carlisle, Indiana. 

JOHN BAUGHMAN, President, 

Louisville, Illinois. 


MIAMI OHIO CONFERENCE 


The one hundred and eighth session of the Miami 
Ohio Christian Conference will be held in the Coving- 
ton, Ohio, Christian Church September 1-5, 1926. All 
persons coming by rail can reach Covington over 
the Pennsylvania Lines or by interurban over the 
D. C. & P. between Dayton and Piqua. All delegates 
expecting to stay through will do well to notify Mr. 
J. L. Reck, Covington, Ohio, so that assignments can 
be arranged and time saved at the opening of the 
conference. A. E. Kemp, President, 

Troy, Ohio. 

S. M. Woops, Secretary, - 

R. R. 2, West Milton. Ohio. 


NORTHERN KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 
CONFERENCE 


The Northern Kansas and Nebraska Christian Con- 
ference will convene and the first session will be at 
8 o’clock Tuesday evening, August 24, at the Chris- 
tian Church, Red Cloud, Nebraska, Brother C. G. 
Nelson pastor. This is a city church and those com- 
ing by train should buy their tickets to Red Cloud, 
Nebraska. ELMER L. Roe, President, 

Superior, Nebraska. 

C. E. Booz, Secretary, 

McPherson, Kansas. 


OSAGE CONFERENCE 


The Osage Christian Conference meets at Weaub- 
leau, Missouri, Wednesday, September 1, 1926, at eight 
p. m., (not August 18, as formerly announced). 

This church is located in town, and railroad ticket 
should be purchased to Weaubleau, Missouri, via 
Frisco Road. 

Rev. Thomas V. Crauce is the pastor, and T. T. 
Swicegood is the church clerk; both of Weaubleau, 
Missouri. H. C. REPLOGLE, President, 

R. R. 1, Gerster. Missouri. 

Mrs. BESSIE SPARKS, Secretary, 

Gerster, Missouri. 


NORTHWESTERN INDIANA CONFERENCE 


The Northwestern Indiana Christian Conference 
will convene with the Burrows Christian Church, 
Burrows, Indiana, August 17-20 and 22, 1926. Those 
coming by rail will buy tickets to Burrows, Indiana, 
via the Wabash Railroad or the Ft. Wayne & North- 
ern Traction Company. For further information 
write Rev. A. M. Thomas, the pastor, 1815 North 
St., Logansport, Indiana, or conference president, or 
secretary. WALTER H. CASAD, President, 

R. R. 2, Monticello, Indiana. 

Rev. L. C. WINN, Secretary, 

606 S. Webster St., Kokomo, Indiana. 


WESTERN ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The Western Illinois Christian Conference will con- 
vene with the Fiatt Christian Church, Fiatt, Illinois, 
Thursday, September 2, 1926, at two p. m. 

Ministers and visitors of other conferences are cor- 
dially welcomed. A full delegation of the churches, 
with church reports. is desired. 

Fiatt is on the Havana Branch of the C. B. & Q. 
R. R., out of Galesburg, Il. 

RoBINSON ASHBY, President, 
Lewistown, Hlinois. 
L. D. Wilhelm, Sceretary, 
Macomb, Illinois. 


UNION CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


This conference will meet in its seventieth annual 
session with the Oak Grove Christian Church, Musca- 
tine County, Iowa, Wednesday, August 25, at 7:30 
a. m. 

The community is served most conveniently from 
Cranston on the Milwaukee R. R. and Letts on the 
Rock Island. Trains will be met at these points or 
at other near-by stations. Call the pastor, Rev. S. 
Walton Fay, or the clerk, O. A. Harvey, both on the 
Letts exchange. 

JOHN J. KYLE, Secretary. 

Perlee, Iowa. 





w. F. Passler 
MIDDLEBURG, N. 
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Noteworthy Points 
of Construction 


The strongest chair on the market. 
Made of straight stock and steel, 
thoroughly riveted. 


Built wide to give roominess and 
comfort. 


Especially rigid and solid on the 
floor. Will not tip forward and 
folds as flat as a board. 


Made of Beach and Hard Maple, 
natural gloss finish. 


Chair seat positively will not lock 
or bind when being unfolded. 


Packed for shipment, one dozen 
weighs 122 pounds. 


Will not tip 


Ze 
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Folds in a natural 
forward manner 


Will not unfold 
aeecidentally 
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SOMETHING NEW IN FOLDING CHAIRS 


A new Pattern in which are combined all the desirable features of a folding chair 
Made ot Beech, Hard Maple and Steel. Built to withstand rough handling and hard service 


A CHAIR FOR YOUR PARTICULAR REQUIREMENTS 


Noteworthy Points 
of Construction 


Steel rod extends through legs and 
is riveted fast. 


All legs are heavy, straight stock 
—not easily broken. 


All metal parts are riveted fast and 
cannot loosen. 


Lower end of back is placed to rear 
to give comfort. 


Heavy cross-rail to support weight 
and carry strain. 


Front rod connecting legs near 
floor is Beach or Hard Maple, 34 
inch in diameter. 


Has 

hand-hold— 

a convenience 

in handling Folds as flat 
as an board 


Price per dozen $18.50 f. o. b. factory 


The Christian Publishing Association 
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Dayton, Ohio 
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August 19, 1926 


I Look Not Back 


| LOOK not back; God knows the fruitless efforts, 

The wasted hours, the sinning, the regrets; 

I leave them all with him who blots the record, 
And mercifully forgives, and then forgets. 





I look not round; for then would fears assail me, 
So with the tumult of earth’s restless seas; 

So dark the world, so filled with woe and evil, 
So vain the hope of comfort or of ease. 








I look not in, for then am I most wretched; 

My self has naught on which to stay my trust. 
I look not at my failures and shortcomings, 

And weak endeavors crumbling into dust. 


I look unto the radiant face of Jesus, 
For there my heart can rest, my fears are stilled ; 
And there is joy, and love, and light for darkness, 
And perfect peace, and every hope fulfilled. 
—Selected. 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. B. F. Earp, of Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, is spending a week as an instructo1 


at Bethlehem College—our last summer 
school for 1926. 
Seventy-three International Leadership 


Training credits were granted to students 
of the Elon College Summer School at its 
commencement exercises last week. 

Rey. C. F. Baldwin has resigned his work 
with the Plattsburg and South Vienna 
churches to accept the call of the Wooding- 
ton and Dawn pastorate, Miami Ohio Con- 
ference. 

The town of Manson, where the Western 
Indiana Conference meets August 31 to 
September 3, is located southwest of Frank- 
fort, not Franklin, as stated in our issue 
last week. 

Dr. A. B. Kendall and wife are on an ex- 
tended eastern auto trip and will visit old 
pastorates in Pennsylvania and New York 
States and at Washington, D. C., before 
their return September 1. 


At a recent meeting of the Department of 
Religious Education of the Southern Chris- 
tian Convention Rev. James Lightbourne 
was elected chairman of the board, Rev. 
W. T. Walters as vice-chairman, and Miss 
Pattie Coghill as field secretary. 

Ten young people of the Everett, Pennsyl- 
vania, Christian Church have just com- 
pleted a preparatory course with our Chris- 
tian Education Department. A recognition 
service was held last Sunday evening in the 
Earlston Christian Church of Everett. 


President F. G. Coffin has named the fol- 
lowing to fill vacancies in the Convention 
committees: Rev. H. S. Hardcastle. of 
Suffolk, Virginia, on the Committee on Or- 
ganization; and Rev. J. E. Etter, of Green- 
ville, Ohio, on the Committee on Christian 
Education. 

The one hundred and tenth annual gather- 
ing at Polk Grove Church, ten miles north 
of Dayton, was held Sunday, August 8. 
The pastor, Rev. Heber O’Hara, preached in 
the morning, and Mr. Hermon Eldredge, of 
our Christian Education Department, de- 
livered the address in the afternoon. 


The vestry and the entire building of our 
church at Urbana, Illinois, have been com- 
pletely renovated and beautifully decorated 
in anticipation of the coming of the quad- 
rennial session of the General Convention 
which will meet with this church October 
20-28. A large attendance is expected. 

Rev. F. F. Canada, of Evansville, Indiana, 
visited the Publishing House one day last 
week. Under Brother Canada’s leadership, 
the Union Church, near Evansville, has been 


greatly resuscitated, and extensive improve- ~ 


ments have been made, rededicatory services 
for which will be held the first Sunday in 
September. 

Rev. Robert Karn, Greenville, Ohio, a 
graduate of Defiance College this last June, 


has accepted a call to the Buffalo and Hick- 
ory Grove churches, Northwestern Indiana 
Conference. Brother Karn will live at 
Monticello which is equally distant between 
the churches, giving full time to the work. 


The Red Cloud Christian Church, Rev. 
C. G. Nelson pastor, is rejoicing greatly 
over the recent purchase of a parsonage— 
a beautiful modern house of eight rooms 
and bath. It is on a fine corner location 
only three blocks from the church. The 
Northern Kansas and Nebraska Conference 
will meet this year with the Red Cloud 
Church, August 24-27. 


Miss Ina E. Henion, of Milford, New Jer- 
sey, writes under date of July 31 from 
Geneva, Switzerland, that they are having 
a delightful trip with weather and good for- 
tune in their favor. Miss Henion is pre- 
paring a series of articles about her at- 
tendance at the World’s Christian Endeavor 
Convention at London and her European 
travels which will appear in The Sunday 
School Herald this fall. 


Rev. John Baughman, president of the 
Illinois Christian Conference, recently as- 
sisted Rev. Walter Fasnacht and Rev. C. N. 
Mahan in conducting Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools at Louisville and Hord. Brother 
Baughman is also doing other church visita- 
tion in anticipation of the annual meeting 
of the conference, to be held this year at 
Gaskins City, Harrisburg, Illinois, begin- 
ning Tuesday evening, August 24. 

Rev. Rufus E. Emmert, of West Man- 
chester, Ohio, has recently resigned from the 
pastorate at West Manchester and Twin 
Creek Chapel which he has served acceptably 
for the last three years. During this time 
he has completed an excellent course of 
study at Bonebrake Theological Seminary, 
having previously graduated from Defiance 
College. He is open for engagement, and 
some church should secure his services im- 
mediately. 


Miss Marguerite Youmans and Miss Rose 
Kochakian, our missionaries in the New 
American work at Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
are spending their vacations in summer 
schools of religious education. Miss You- 
mans is at Columbia University and Miss 
Kochakian in a school near Boston. They 
have been working hard for the success of 
the mission, and their work this summer 
will mean added efficiency for the New 
American work for the coming year. 


The first two of the new departmental 
lessons being prepared by The Christian 
Publishing Association have just come from 
the press. These are for the Primary and 
Junior Departments, for the closing quarter 
of this year, and are prepared by Mrs. F. E. 
Bullock. They are done in her own very 
fine manner. She knows how to marshal 
her material in a splendid way for the teach- 
ing of younger children. The quarterlies 
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are illustrated, present a far more attractive 
appearance than our old-time quarterlies, 
and are certainly very much superior for 
work with children of these grades to those 
which we have been issuing heretofore. We 
are sure that all of our Sunday-schools will 
be more than pleased with these new lesson 
helps so well adapted for work with children 
of these departments. 

Statistics of our general work are more 
important than ever this year on account of 
the quadrennial meeting and of the Religious 
Census being taken by the United States 
this year. Church officials are urged to be 
prompt and accurate in sending in all re- 
ports for all departments of the church 
work. An appeal comes from the United 
States Census Bureau for accuracy in these 
reports to prevent confusion and to give 
proper credit to the various denominations. 

The Fairview Church, Western Iowa 
Conference, held an all-day meeting with 
basket dinner on Sunday, August 7. This 
service marked the close of the pastorate 
of Brother Robert B. Rubart, who has served 
this people during the past year in con- 
nection with his studies at Palmer College. 
Rev. O. C. Huff, president of the conference, 
was present and delivered the afternoon 
address. Brother Rubart is moving to Fiatt, 
Illinois, and expects to continue his school 
work at Lombard College, at Galesburg. 

Misses Lucy and Myrtle Eldredge, daugh- 
ters of Mr. and Mrs. Hermon Eldredge, will 
attend Boston University School of Religion 
during the next year. Miss Myrtle will 
take a special social service course begin- 
ning her work in September, while Miss 
Lucy will take a special course in religious 
education beginning in January. Miss Lucy 
has delayed her entering the university un- 
til January on account of the quadrennial 
session of the General Convention at Ur- 
bana in October and her duties connected 
with the same. 

Our people will be particularly pleased to 
know that The Christian Publishing Asso- 
ciation is announcing two new books—the 
first that it has published in several years. 
The one is “A Continuing Fellowship,” 
edited by Rev. Ernest D. Gilbert, the well 
known author of our Prayer Page. The 
book consists of material that he has care- 
fully selected from the Prayer Pages which 
were written by Rev. M. T. Morrill while 
he was the editor of that page—an ample 
guarantee of the exceptionally high value 
of the book. The other one is ‘The Chris- 
tian Denomination and Christian Doctrine,” 
by Prof. Simon A. Bennett, well known 
throughout our denomination and now con- 
nected with Elon College. In it Prof. 
Bennett gives an illuminating interpreta- 
tion of the contribution made by our de- 
nomination to the history of church doctrine. 
Both books should be in every home of the 
Christians. The price of the former is a 
dollar; of the latter, sixty-five cents. Ad- 
vance orders should be sent at once. Just 


as soon as the books are off the press, we 
will speak more fully of them. 
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The Three Preachers 


R. BURNETT, our highly esteemed Convention sec- 
[) retary, has a penchant for rummaging around 
through old books and periodicals. The other day 
he ran across a poem in an old volume of The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty which is of such striking value that we 
are reprinting it in this issue. It is a description of three 
predominant types of preaching—types that are so com- 
mon in this country today that one is surprised to find 
that the poem was written over eighty years ago, and 
equally surprised to know that it first appeared in The 
Newry Examiner, of Ireland. It sounds as if it had been 
clipped from one of the latest and most progressive of 
our own American periodicals. It seems so contempora- 
neous only because the types of humanity ever remain the 
same with each succeeding generation. We talk about 
change, about progress and evolution; and sometimes we 
are misled thereby into thinking that we have an entirely 
new race of men and women. But basic human nature 
never changes. 
Fagin that is why we have the same kind of preachers 
today that we have always had. We have the same 
kind of men—basically the same. we mean. Ministers 
may appear vastly different from those of the past, but 
that is only because they are working themselves out in 
new and vastly different externals. The same types are 
there that have always been there. And that is the rea- 
son that we have the same types of sermons from genera- 
tion to generation. The preachers simply reproduce 
themselves in what they say. They think that they are 
preaching the gospel—and they are. But far more than 
preaching the gospel are they revealing themselves, re- 
vealing how much they have read and thought and hoped 
and dreamed, and whether they are looking backward or 
forward, and whether they are real prophets of God with 
a vision of that which is to be or whether they are of 
common clay, settling down with the common crowd to 
be satisfied with things as they are. You never have to 
listen long to any preacher to tell which of these classes 
he belongs to, and which way his face is turned. It is not 
a matter of intellectual ability. Some giants in the pulpit 
have always looked backwards. Neither is it a matter of 
heart life. Some of the sweetest saints of God have al- 
Ways been defenders of things as they are—whether 
those things be slavery, or drink, or war, or industrial 
servitude. The mind of a man is like a magnet that 
draws into itself everything of its own kind. Hence if it 
is a backward-looking mind everything that it reads and 
Sees will point to the past, and it will long for the “good 
old days;” or if it is a static mind, it will defend the pres- 
ent against any change, and find proof texts therefor in 


every Bible passage. But if it is a mind of outlook and 
vision, it will see in every wrong a challenge to combat 
and in every iniquity and injustice an opportunity for 
victory; and every page of Scripture will transform it- 
self into a call of God to some new and better promised 
land. 
ALK out among the churches today and see how 
true it is that preachers are reflecting themselves in 
their sermons, and how surprisingly true it is that they 
each fall into one or the other of the three classes de- 
scribed by the poem. There are those who cling to the 
past. They long for the “old-time religion.” They tell 
about how much better things used to be and people used 
to be than they are now. To hear their eloquent descrip- 
tions of the past one would imagine that there was no sin 
or misery or infidelity in those days. But when one picks 
up a history of those times, he finds that drinking and de- 
bauchery were rampant, that drunkenness was no uncom- 
mon thing in the ministry, that street brawls and duel- 
ing were of frequent occurrence, that harlotry appeared 
in public and in high places unashamed, and that irrev- 
erence and unbelief showed themselves everywhere. It is 
only a fanciful past that can look inviting to any man to- 
day. Even the oft-repeated and pleasingly orthodox cry 
of “Back to Christ, back to.Christ” more often than other- 
wise is an appeal simply to get back to Jesus of Nazareth 
-—which is an entirely different thing from what it ap- 
pears to be. These men want to copy his identical words 
and deeds, and carry them over out of an oriental setting 
into an occidental condition, rather than to catch his eter- 
nal spirit and inbreathe it into our own age and genera- 
tion. More often than otherwise they want to get back 
to Jesus simply as a justification for some old dogma or 
mode of practice in which they themselves have Jong been 
indoctrinated and in which they immovably believe. Jesus 
never meant that men and women should try to make the 
Church and its practices in later ages simply an effete and 
washed-out copy of what he and the apostles did in the 
Early Church. He tried to make it unmistakably plain 
that he would become the living Christ, and that he would 
“be with ye always, even unto the end of the world,” and 
that he would be as vibrantly alive in every age and gen- 
eration as he was in Judea two thousand years ago. If 
that does not mean that he is to be as alive to this present 
generation, as abreast of its thought and need and pur- 
pose, as adaptable to its manners and customs and its cli- 
mate and its environment, as he was to those of the land 
and generation in which he lived in human flesh—if it 
does not mean all of that, then it has no intelligible mean- 
ing whatever. And no man is fit to preach the gospel who 
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is not deeply conscious of the constant fellowship of such a living 
Christ, a Christ who can from day to day illuminate and make 
new his gospel in terms that will fit into the life and the needs of 
our own times as a magnificent urge and challenge. 


MORE numerous than those who are looking backward, one will 
~~ find the preachers who are simply contented with things as 
they are—-not contented in the sense that they are not working hard 
to make men and women better and their churches stronger and 
their communities more wholesome, but contented in that they are 
trying tc do it all in the same way in which they have always been 
accustomed to seeing it done. They are satisfied to drill along in 
the same path, with the same kind of Sunday-school and the same 
kind of uniform lessons, and with the same meager equipment, and 
the same dull routine in church and out of it year after year. They 
want nothing revolutionary, either in the message or the impact 
of the Church. They are standpatters in church, in politics, in 
industry. There is no spirit of adventure in their veins; and if 
they believe in a land of promise at all, it is beyond the grave or 
at the Second Coming of Christ. They can see no difference be- 
tween “vision” and “visionary.” And so they content themselves 
with ministering to the sick, with feeding the hungry, with re- 
lieving the poor—but, they are never on the side of any vast 
and foundational changes that would eliminate hunger and poverty 
and give men and women a better chance. They are priests, not 
prophets; and the Church if left within their hands would be- 
come the stagnated defender of autocratic and entrenched selfish- 
ness and evil, just as the Church always has become such when it 
has been left to the dominance of the priestly element. 


ORTUNATELY there has always been another type of preacher 

abroad—and happily his number is on the increase today. He 
believes in the past, believes in its heroes and saints and sages; 
and he reverently cherishes the rich heritage which comes to us 
from their lives. He believes in the present, believes in everything 
that is good and wholesome and that works a blessing for human- 
ity. But as he does not idolize the past, so neither does he idealize 
the present. He believes that humanity is capable, through Jesus 
Christ, of something infinitely better than that which it has yet 
attained. To him the Kingdom of God is not some vague and in- 
definite mysticism, but an actual possibility to be worked out here 
and now for the good of mankind. And this conviction shows itself 
in all of his preaching. His whole life is an impetus, his sermons 
are an urge. He stirs men and churches to want to be something 
and to do something more worth while. In short, he is a Prophet 
of God. Under the spell of such preaching life takes on a new 
meaning and Christianity a new worth. Men and women catch 
the zest of it. Slowly but surely the movement spreads. And the 
world moves forward! 


A Real Man’s Job for a Real Man 


There is much being said, both in public and in private conversa- 
tion, against the evil of overchurching in small communities, but 
one rarely or never hears the most vital weakness of the present 
situation emphasized. People are becoming more and more im- 
patient with the wasted money and wasted effort where struggling 
little churches stand competing with each cther; and people with 
insistent recurrence are asking where we are to secure a sufficient 
number of educated and high-grade ministers to pastorate all of 
these little churches as they need to be pastorated in this day. But 
rarely does one ever hear the fact noted that even if there were an 
abundance of just such preachers they could not be persuaded to 
accept such limited fields. Men who are men want a real man’s 
job. And no field where two cr three churches are struggling to 
live in a small town or country community furnishes a real man’s 
job for a real man. This is a crucial point that has been and is 
being largely overlooked in discussions of this subject. 

As our modern school system in our smaller communities be- 
comes more and more efficient through centralized schools and high 
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The Ten-center 


HE well known humorous writer, Thomas L. Masson, relates 
T how he made it a rule years ago to give every beggar as 
To every such request for alms, Mr. 
Masson would ask: “How much would you like?” For years, he 
says, with one exception they always answered, “A dime!” Why? 
Because all street beggars are ten-centers! They have been so 
accustomed year in and year out to receive a dime that, as Mr. 
Masson sees it, “the minds of these vagabonds are throttled down 
to a dime.” 

And has not this same principle been back behind most of our 
asking and pauperized most of our giving in the Church of Jesus 
Christ? Is it not true that in most part we have reduced the men 
and women of our churches to “ten-centers,” putting them down 
to that low level because we have asked so little and expected so 
little from them? Is it not true that their minds, too, “have been 
throttled down to a dime” when it comes to missionary and other | 


much as he asked for. 


offerings and to financing the things of the Kingdom? Most Chris- 
tian people give the paltry sums which they do give only because 
of the financial atmosphere in which they have lived in their 
churches. No one has ever expected them or asked them to give 
very much—or at least have not asked them in any effective and in- 
spiring way. And as a consequence, they have just naturally 
settled down to the ten-cent basis and the whole financial pro- 
gram of their churches has settled down to the ten-cent basis, and 
things of the church drag along in a Cheap John style instead of 
being vested as they ought to be with all of the dignity and strength 













of great financial resources and backing. 

There is a far deeper philosophy of life in this than most of us 
have thought. We preachers usually get from our people just about 
what we ask for—if we are wise in the manner of the asking, and 
if our own giving is toned up to the same high standard. The 
whole church universe has been permeated with the spirit of beg- 
ging, with the groveling attitude of beggars and with the readi- 
ness to be satisfied with little because we have expected only a 
beggarly pittance. Such an attitude is a forerunner of sure de- 
feat from the very beginning. There is nothing of red-blooded dig- 
nity and satisfaction in it either for the givers or for the church. 

But it affects more than the finances of the church. It robs 
Christian life and Christian service of its thrill and its radiance. 
What your church needs and what the world needs is the quick heart 
and the strong hand and the radiant glow of Christian men and 
women who are joyfully doing much and giving much for the church 
and its work, and doing it because they have been lifted out of the 
ten-cent class into the group of dignified, self-respecting men and 
women who have been taught to expect great things of them- 
selves and the fellow-members of their church. 






















of Events 








schools, there is increasing insistence among the residents of such 
communities that they shall have a pastor who measures up in 
ability and personality with the best in the city churches. But 
such men cannot be secured in such cverchurched fields. It is not 
simply a matter of money—it is one of opportunity. If a great, 
strong man should accept such a position just simply because a great 
salary was offered to him, no church would want him; for he would 
not be a real minister. And if he were a great, strong man and a 
veal minister, he would not accept such a field at any price. He 
would never consent to fritter away his life in competition with 
two or three other men in a community that would afford splendid 
opportunity for either one of them alone but not fcr all of them. 
Hence never can the small town and country communities hope to 
secure and hcld men of great caliber and possibilities until they 
change this condition, and offer a real man’s job for a real man. 
Hinting at this point, Mr. Charles E. Vermilya, the widely known 
secretary of the Home Missions Council, says in a recent issue of 
the Christian Advocate: 

“Think of it, three full-grown, able-bodied men called by as 
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many churches to do the work that one cculd do if we only thought 
so.” This was the expression of a church leader who had been en- 
gaged with other administrators in a joint study of church condi- 
tions in a North Central State. The town referred to had twelve 
religious organizations in it. The pcpulation was 3,900. Three 
churches almost identical in aims, ideals, and methods, and stand- 
ing within a block of each other, were set to a task that one of 
ae the pastor of either would have been abundantly able to 
care for. 


The condition in a neighboring town was still werse. Three 
pastors there were trying to build up churches where the total! 
number upon which they hoped to draw did not exceed one thousand 
by actual count. Two of the pastors were agitating a change. 
They also expressed the conviction that they cculd not consistently 
remain in the place under such conditions. 

Situations of this kind are numerous enough to shame us all, 
even where the churches provide for their own support. Our zeal, 
however, has not stopped here. Often the overchurched field, even 
where the churches endeavor to be self-suppcrting, finds its ex- 
planation in the fact that home mission aid was once available. It 
is true that the future growth of towns was frequently overesti- 
mated, yet organizational zeal and the competitive method have ob- 
scured many essential factors. The assumption has always been 
that missionary money is contributed tc bring the gospel to a people 
who otherwise would not have its blessings. The “overheads” and 
just as often the “underheads,” if this term is permissible, have 
been the victims of ambitions which do not square with this ideal. 


People Growing Weary of Church Competition 


There can be no question whatever abcut the fact that people 
are growing weary of church competition, and not only are seeing 
the uselessness of it but are feeling very keenly the incompetency 
of the present denominational order. After one has tried listening 
to an illy trained and incompetent preacher for a year or twoe, he 
is inclined to have little doubt indeed that his church needs a 
real man for its pastor. And after parents have done their utmost 
to hold their growing sons and daughters to the church, but real- 
ize that it is a losing fight so long as these young people have little 
respect fcr the unscholarly preaching and untrained leadership of 
their pastor, they are made distressingly aware of how imperative 
it is that the whole church situation in such communities be put 
upon a new basis. Church periodicals and church people who at- 
tend the big downtown churches may say that there is nothing to 
this talk about the evils of church competition—but the people out 
in the smaller ccmmunities know! 


And Mr. Vermilya knows. His work for the Home Missions 
Council brings him into very close contact with hundreds of such 
communities; and he not only knows the lamentable religious con- 
ditions that exist in many of them, with churches slowly disinte- 
grating and religious activities and zeal dying cut, but he knows 
also how the people in such places are coming to feel about it. He 
says: 


The situation in the average small community is lamentable. 
It has been my privilege to study conditions in many communities 
and in many States with the same result in all. The depressing 
thing in all cases is the lack of any vital religious influence. The 
people too often hardly know the church exists cther than as a 
dividing force. Nothing that is done by the churches commands 
recognition of any but the few who help keep up the feeble effort. 
Pastors come and go, crossing each other’s paths in parish duties. 
Few stay in one place Icng enough to do a worth-while piece of 
work. Most of them are single trackers so far as they have any 
program. Such they will continue to be till we cease paying such 
heavy toll for the preservation of parish lines. One can but marvel 
that ministers continue to possess a sense of loyalty under such dis- 
couraging circumstances. 

Religion cannot be made a positive and vital force in a co- 
operative society if its advocates persist in perpetuating an eccle- 
siastical individualism with the false assumption that there are 
fundamental differences which justify their attitudes. Certain it is 
that as near alike in spirit as many of the Protestant denominations 
now are, there can be no justification in dividing and weakening 
the religious forces of a community through a zeal which will not 
stand the Kingdom test. Whatever the justificaticn for the use and 
perpetuation of denominationalism in the past, it is now quite evi- 
dent that there is very definite responsibility upon these groups to 
consolidate their gains and co-ordinate their forces. People are get- 
ting weary and discouraged in great numbers of communities 
where the religious forces are divided and doing nothing to increase 
their strength through co-operation. 
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Can Denominational Competition Be Eliminated? 

Hspecialiy does Mr. Vermilya find that Christian people are be- 
coming move and more impatient with the use of home mission 
money for the perpetuation of such competiticn. They feel that it 
is bad enough to debilitate the work of the Church in such a way, 
even when the churches themselves are self-supporting; but that 
it is a crime against the Kingdom to do it through the use of home 
mission funds. Folks are going to refuse to give their money for 
missions if it is to be used for competitive purposes between de- 
nominational churches—and this will soon become just as true in 
the foreign mission as it is in the home field. But these critics 
have not been made keenly enough to realize that they themselves 
are largely tc blame for the very competition they criticize. It is 
foolish to lay the responsibility all upon the shoulders of denomi- 
national officials—or even the largest part of it. It is the people 
themselves down in the local churches who demand this very thing, 
and who would discharge their denominational cfficials and elect 
others “more loyal’ if these officials did not do the very thing for 
which they are criticized. It is very seldom that home mission 
boards rush into overchurched communities. In nearly every in- 
stance, resident members of the denominaticn have gotten together 
and formed a little church whether it was needed or not, and then 
they have appealed to the home mission board to keep it alive—and 
their pathetic appeal has been so vigorously seconded by the confer- 
ence and so roundly applauded by the ministers of the conference 
that the home missicn board hardly dared to do otherwise than 
give the money. This is a point that should be pressed hard home. 
Says Mr. Vermilya: 

Folks who keep up unwarranted and thoughtless competition in 
the use of their own money in self-supported churches are encour- 
aging the spirit that prompts the use of their gifts in the same 
kind of a program. More than cur critics suspect, the self-support- 
ing churches are setting the standards for the use of their benevo- 
lences. Undue denominational zeal was not born on a missionary 
field. Neither has it been a failing of a few. All churches are 
involved in it. In the use of missionary money in overchurched 
communities, some may be more at fault than others, though it is 
possible that financial limitations rather than conscience have been 
the chief restraining influence in most cases. 

But what is to be done about this whole matter? That is the 
question. It is easy enough to criticize the present deplorable status 
of denominational competition, and a growing number of people are 
doing it. But that does not help mend the situation, unless they 
tell us how denominational competition and overchurching can be 
eliminated. And this no one has yet done. Not even Mr. Vermilya 
has any very plausible or hopeful solution to offer. He justifies 
the origin of our present denominations on grounds that ignore the 
fact that they sprung from an entire misconception of the gospel 
and the mission of the Church. 

What is to be the solution of this denominational impasse? 
That is one of the most urgent and foundational questions before 
the Church today—and yet no one is giving the answer to it. It 
is a stupendous problem, when you get right down to it in all of its 
complexities and ramifications—une that will have to be worked 
out with skill and patience. It is a pity that a problem so grave 
and far-reaching should have had so little constructive thought on 
the part of great church leaders. The people are indeed weary of 
the present denominational situation. What they want to know is 
how to get out of it. Who can tell them? 

ed 

Sixty members of the Commission on Interracial Co-operation, 
besides more than a hundred visitors, representing all parts of the 
South, met together at Tuskegee Institute for the seventh annual 
meeting of the commission. The meeting was the most largely 
attended, and in the opinion of many the best, in the history of 
the movement. Among the number were many well known min- 
isters, educators, business and professional men, Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries, and leaders of women’s religious and civic organizations. 
Racial and interracial problems were discussed, and special effort 

will be made during the coming year looking toward better railroad 
transportation for Negroes, fairer distribution of school funds, im- 
provement of the environment of Negro children, better housing and 
sanitary conditions, and the encouragement of home ownership. 
































































They .... limited the Holy Onc.—Psalm 78:41. 


HREE constants are ever present in 

human experience and history. These 

are the universe, man, and their Maker. 
Science, psychology, and religion summate 
the conclusions men have reached in respect 
to them. The history of human progress is 
a record of change and advancement with 
reference to these fundamentals with which 
we must constantly deal. 

The universe as it was at first apparent 
to the eye of man was conceived as earth- 
centered, with sun and moon and stars all 
revolving around it. The earth itself was 
regarded as four-cornered and flat. The 
microscope and the telescope and the 
knowledge which has come to men through 
the comprehension of natural laws and 
forces as they have been revealed through 
the study of the various sciences, have 
changed the world from being a thing of 
magic to a beautifully thought-out home 
and seminary for the progressive develop- 
ment of man and the enlarging of his spirit. 
This conception of the universe has given 
wings literally to human progress in the 
perfection of the airplane. It has given 
fins to man in the form of the submarine. 
It has placed in his possession and at his 
disposal, forces and capacities unlimited in 
their possibilities of service to human life 
and progress. 

A parallel change in concept is noted, too, 
respecting the second of these constants. 
Man has always been present since the dawn 
of human history as the second member of 
this trinity of fundamentals, but his view 
of himself and of his relationship to the 
other two constants has undergone progres- 
sive understanding as history has unfolded 
his nature to him and his latent powers. It 
appears that man was in the beginning the 
plaything and pawn of the universe in which 
he found himself. He did not understand 
physical laws and he was unable to control 
the natural forces of the universe in which 
he existed. On the physical side he found 
himself identical with the material sub- 
stance that constituted the earth and it took 
him long and tedious centuries, not to say 
aeons, to differentiate himself by recogni- 
tion of his divine nature from the physical 
universe. We ought not to be harsh in our 
judgment of the human race because of this 
disparaging view of itself, because we know 
that the normal man weighing one hundred 
fifty pounds will contain 9,000 gallons of 
oxygen; 21,000 gallons of hydrogen; '‘ 450 
gallons of nitrogen; nine gallons of chlor- 
ine; thirty-seven pounds of carbon; three 
pounds of calcium; one and one-half pounds 
of phosphorus; eight and one-half ounces of 
potassium; six ounces of sulphur; three and 
seven-tenth ounces of sodium, one and three- 


Human Limitations on the Divine 


Baccalaureate Sermon Delivered at Defiance College, June 13, 1926 


BY DR. W. A. HARPER 


tenth ounces of magnesium, one ounce of 
iron, and a trace of iodine, silicon, and 
florine. Primitive man did not know any 
of those substances by name because he had 
not differentiated them from each other any 
more than he had differentiated himself 
from the universe. It has taken modern 
chemistry to inform us respecting the chem- 
ical elements that constitute the human 
body. 

However, it was impossible for man to 
climb far up the ladder of human progress 
until he was satisfied that though related 
to the physical world through his body, he 
himself in his essential being is vastly su- 
perior to the universe of things and to the 
plant and animal life surrounding him. It 
is a long story that records this differentia- 
tion, but in due process of time the concept 
prevailed that man is essentially spiritual 
and that he is a little lower than God. This 
conviction as to his worth-whileness and 
dignity made possible the utilization of the 
knowledge of the universe he had gleaned 
and the mastery of the forces he had dis- 


covered. The limitations on human prog- 
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SUCCESS 


hee doing your job the best you can 
And being just to your fellow-man; 
It's making money but holding friends 
And staying true to your aims and ends; 
It's figuring how and learning why, 
And looking forward and thinking high, 
And dreaming a little and doing much, 
It's keeving always in closest touch 
With what is finest in word and deed; 
It's being thorough, yet making speed; 
It's daring blithely the field of chance, 
While making labor a brave romance; 
It's going onward despite defeat 
And fighting stanchly, but keeping sweet; 
It's being clean and it’s playing fair; 
It's laughing lightly at Dame Despair; 
It's looking up at the stars above, 
And drinking deeply of life and love; 
It's struggling on with the will to win 
But taking loss with a cheerful grin; 
It’s sharing sorrow and work and mirth, 
And making better this good old earth; 


It's serving, striving through strain and 
Stress, 
It's doing your noblest—that’s Success. 
—Selected. 
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ress were removed far more decidedly by 
man’s growing appreciation of his own spir- 
itual endowment than by his discovery of 
the nature, forces, and laws of the physical 
world. It would be more nearly correct to 
say that man’s discovery of his spiritual re- 
sources directly conditioned and made pos- 
sible his mastery of physical forces, for un- 
til he became convinced of his spiritual 
Lordship in the universe, there was no in- 
ner-urge propelling him to the understand- 









ing of the world or to the comprehension 
of methods of using his knowledge of it. 

With respect to God we find a parallel 
situation. As we look back over the rec- 
ords of human history and read through ar- 
chaeological relics the changing and ex- 
panding conceptions men have successively 
entertained as to God, we cannot but be 
convinced that humanity owes more of its 
progress and development to the orienta- 
tion of God in human life than to any other 
force, power, or influence. The monstrosi- 
ties and absurdities perpetrated on human- 
ity in the name of religion and as constitut- 
ing the service and worship of God appall 
us as we review them, but we must never 
forget that these rites, formulas, incanta- 
tions, spells, rituals, customs, and ceremon- 
ies were serious business for the spiritually 
benighted men and women who practiced 
them with the first conviction that they 
pleased God in their performance. The evo- 
lution of religion from primitive mannism 
or pre-animism through animism, totemism, 
ancestor worship, polytheism, henotheism, 
on to monotheism is a brilliant record of ad- 
vancing concept portraying for us the mar- 
velous upreach and outreach of the human 
spirit in its progressive effort to understand 
the Maker of the universe and of man. 
Every one of these successive steps in the 
development of man’s religious conceptions 
has conditioned and limited God and the in- 
fluence of these conditions and limitations 
on the Divine has been in every instance a 
shackle, a manacle on the free expression of 
the human spirit, first in its relationship to 
the universe, then in its relationship to 
brothermen, and last and most especially in 
its relationship to God. 

The most powerful force in the universe 
is the concept which men entertain respect- 
ing God. Their limitations of him have been 
their undoing, and, as they have been able 
to break the bonds of any spiritual concepts 
which limited the Holy One, they have been 
able to go forward by leaps and bounds. The 
marvelous progress which has been recorded 
in the past century and a half is due pri- 
marily to the view that men have during 
these one hundred fifty years entertained 
respecting God as a loving Heavenly 
Father. With this thought animating their 
every effort and thrilling them with spirit- 
ual energy, men conceived of themselves as 
brothers one to another and so_ have 
achieved democracy, of the universe as the 
servant of human life and so have achieved 
science and invention, and of God as pres- 
ent in every experience of life and so are 
achieving spiritual social order. What the 
future holds for the human race no dreamer 
is able to forecast, because the progress of 
the race in the future as its achievement in 
the past is absolutely and unconditionally 
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dependent upon the removal of our human 
limitations from the Holy One. 

I. Human history reveals that men have 
limited the Divine as to his character. They 
have thought of him as capable of venge- 
ance. They have thought of him as having 
favorites and pets, as by the power of his 
authority destining certain persons to eter- 
nal glory and others to eternal punishment, 
as making men blind pawns in the hand of 
his majesty and authority, as showing 
mercy toward those to whom he would be 
merciful, and as displaying wrath and ha- 
tred toward those whom he should elect so 
to trust. Then men have thought of him as 
a God of justice, who under the figure of a 
judge, was conceived as having pleasure in 
administering law and imposing penalties 
on his disobedient subjects. They have 
thought of him as a God of mercy, pardon- 
ing them their transgressions, forgiving 
their sins when with “broken and contrite” 
hearts they cried to him in their distress. 
But now they think of him as a Loving 
Heavenly Father, not only the spiritual par- 
ent of the human soul, but vitally and con- 
tinually concerned for the happiness and 
advancement of each individual offspring. 

Manifestly these concepts as to God’s na- 
ture have marvelously influenced the life, 
conduct, and progress of the human race. 
When men conceived of God as a God of 
vengeance, it was easy for them to act to- 
ward each other in a spirit of revenge. Life 
was bitter in those days, and disgraced by 
jealousies, rivalries, and wholesale slaughter 
and murder. No voice was raised against 
the inhumanity of man to man while this 
concept of God prevailed. Since men knew 
God as vengeful in his attitudes, it was nat- 
ural, normal, and inevitable that they should 
exemplify the same harsh attitudes in their 
own dealings with one another. 

When men thought of God as partial in 
his relationships with mankind, they could 
not escape the direful effects of this mis- 
taken notion in their human relationships, 
and so we find primogeniture, the divine 
right of kings, the enslaving of women and 
children, the institution of slavery itself, 
polygamy, and many other practices revolt- 
ing to us as the inescapable expression in 
human relationships of the controlling con- 
cept of God as having pets and favorites 
among his children. Mohammedanism to- 
day perpetuates and glorifies this attitude. 
Its social order is revolting, as is also its 
thought of heaven. 

When man began to think of God as ad- 
ministering his universe according to justice 
and law, we find a parallel improvement in 
the social institutions and customs that min- 
ister to human life on the plane of social 
living. “An eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth” was a long step in advance of “two 
legs for a toe or a life for an ear” as fre- 
quently resulted when vengeance charac- 
terized men’s concept of God. The Ten Com- 
mandments in our Christian Scriptures 
mark a culminating point in the develop- 
ment of the concept of God as a judge, ad- 
ministering and ruling according to a legal 





‘they craved. 
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code. A vast number of the rules today for 
the administration of law and for the secur- 
ing of: rights and justice is attributed to 
this conception of the divine character, 
which has so pleased men that they have 
perpetuated it in legislative and executive 
bodies, and made it the basis of government 
itself. 

But justice is stern. Men might fear, men 
did fear a God who dealt justly with them, 
but they, were not satisfied with this limita- 
tion on the divine character. In daily expe- 
rience men committed offenses, for which 
strict justice would have imposed upon them 
harsh penalties. Pardon and forgiveness 
Cities of refuge were ap- 
pointed. They began inevitably to think of 
God not merely as a judge on a throne, but 
as capable of forgiveness and as rejoicing in 
mercy. The prophets of Israel caught this 
vision of a merciful God and proclaimed it 
with passionate zeal. It was a marvelous 
step in the direction of the releasing of the 
human spirit and of the loosening of the 
shackles that held that spirit down to 


The Senseless 


the exact letter of legal system which, while 
it might be just, oftentimes did violence to 
the human heart. Men might look upon the 
outward appearance, but God, they thought, 
looked upon the heart, and so they began to 
incorporate into their relationships one to 
another this higher view of the Divine na- 
ture that forgiveness is sublime and that 
“The quality of mercy is not strained.” 

It is when we come into the New Testa- 
ment and breathe the spirit of the Nazarene, 
that we reach a conception of God that sat- 
isfies the human spirit, involving as it does 
the ideal relationship too of man to man. 
Jesus taught that God is our loving Heav- 
enly Father. It is hard for us to conceive 
today the liberalizing influence of this view 
of God. We have become so accustomed to 
it in our thinking and in the organization of 
our life that it is hard for us to think back 
to a social order in which any other view 
prevailed than the ideal which character- 
izes our present attitude. In this concept 
of God which Jesus revealed, there are two 

(Continued on page sixteen) 


Waste of War 


BY REY. H. RUSSELL CLEM 


IBERTY, happiness—the pursuit of 
happiness and peace are the great and 
persistent desires of individuals and 

nations. Wars have always been fought on 
the theory that peace and security are ob- 
tained through war. This, however, is only 
the pretext on which wars have been fought. 
In the process of evolution through which 
races have come, I think that we shall have 
to concede that war seems to have been 





> 
GOD’S HEALINGS 
THERE'S healing by the waters, 


There's healing in the trees, 
There's healing with the blossoms, 
There's healing in the breeze. 
There's healing on the mountain, 
There's healing in the light, 
There's healing 'neath the hemlock, 
There’s healing in the night. 

There's healing in the city, 
There’s healing where ‘tis still, 
There's healing on the ocean, 
There's healing by the rill. 
There's healing in the desert, 
There's healing in the rain, 
There's healing by the fountain, 
And in the rustling grain. 
There’s healing all about us, 
In sunshine and in storm; 
God heals his weary children, 
When they of strength are shorn. 
Thank God for all his healings— 
For the flutter of the trees! 
Thank God for all his healing— 
His winds, his flowers, his seas! 


—William C. Allen. 
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necessary. However, between civilized 
peoples, if these ends have been reached by 
war, they have obtained only temporarily, 
and we must conclude there is a better way. 
A defeated, belligerent people are a surely 
people. 


We have therefore a growing consensus 
of conviction that war really settles noth- 
ing. All questions over which nations fight 
are subsequently settled by peace parleys 
and treaties. This was true after the Revo- 
lutionary War, the Civil War, the Great 
War? 

What question did the Great War settle? 
Is the world safer for democracy now than 
before 1914? 


What are the reasons for this growing 
conviction that war does not settle ques- 
tions? I mention only three. 

First, war costs too much. The cost of 
war increases too fast. We had eight years 
of the Revolutionary War at a total cost of 
one hundred seventy millions. When the 
Great War came to a close it was costing 
two hundred forty millions a day. It cost 
America (including loans of nearly ten bil- 
lions to other nations) more than forty-four 
billions of dollars. It cost the world more 
than three hundred fifty-five millions of dol- 
lars. Ninety-three percent of all our na- 
tional taxes go to pay for wars, past, pres- 
ent and future. 

But money cost is not the greatest price 
we pay. More than twelve million of the 
picked young men of the world were killed 
in the Great War. Thirteen millions more 
were wounded, maimed, and died from the 
effects of the war. This loss—this cost— 
has touched the homes of practically the 
whole world. 


Nobody who is sane would desire to de- 
tract from the glory of the men and women, 
who gave their service, their strength, their 
health, their blood, and their lives, for the 
preservation of law and order, and to buy 
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this great liberty. There is an element of 
sturdiness incidentally engendered by war; 
but we must admit, I think, that the general 
result of war is bad. 

I happen to have been born and reared 
in the Shenandoah Valley, over which it 
was said a crow could not fly without taking 
along his rations after Sheridan had left it 
in 1861-65. Today it is called the garden 
spot of the world, with a high state of culti- 
vation, and with beauty and scenery beyond 
compare. It took fifty years of patient toil 
and waiting to bring it back to this mag- 
nificent grandeur. It will take Europe long 
years. shall we say a century, to recover 
from the ravages of the Great War. And 
what was it for? 

Second—War is unscientific. As far as I 
am able to find, the most reliable scholars 
on the theory of evolution agree that the law 
of relentless strife which so transcendently 
prevails in the lower strata and orders of 
life, does not prevail in the realm of human 
life. All ends which are reached through 
the operation of this law in the lower orders 
of life are attained to by human individuals 
by the processes of reasoning. Man even 
sees that this reasoning process is applied 
to reach certain ends in this management in 
the life of animals. And the fact that war 
lives on the fittest, and leaves for procura- 
tion the unfit, is evidence that this con- 
clusion is correct. . 

Third—War is contrary to the teaching 
of Jesus, whose teaching we all believe. He 
is not the prince of war, but the Prince of 
Peace. A nation cannot be a Christian na- 
tion if it will not practice the teaching of 
him who said, “As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

Finally, in meeting our patriotic duty to- 
day at least two things should be em- 
phasized. We should remember that strife, 
and hate, and insistence upon our differences 
—these do not help us to attain the great- 
est ends. We need a patriotism which cor- 
relates and ennobles our nobler and worthier 
sentiments. I have observed and partici- 
pated in memorial services in the North and 
the South, the Southern States having in- 
dividual Memorial Days. I have listened to 
the fervid oratory of great speakers, in 
calling attention to the valor and bravery of 
the Confederate soldier—when only a few 
were present, with diminishing interest. 
Likewise in the North. Now we have the 
thirtieth of May established in the South 
and everybody is interested. And around 
the world, everywhere the dead is being 
honored. And when we think together we 
shall work together. 

And that brings me to emphasize the pa- 
triotism of work. Probably the greatest 
single misfortune that ever came to the 
Negro was the illusion that when he was 
free he would get forty acres of land and a 
mule. He found, however, that the land was 
owned as previously, and the mule was 
locked up. A similar subterfuge has been 
used to exploit the soldiers in every war. 
Somebody has tried to make him believe that 
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his participation in war was going to work 
some sort of magic to bring him greater ad- 
vantages and privileges. Years have come 
and gone, and the soldier has had to come 
home to reconstruct his country—and some- 
times his own life and attitude to life. 

We need a new emphasis upon and a new 
philosophy of work today. Nobody is happy 
who does not work. The most miserable in- 
dividual must be the one who lives off the 
exploitation of others. And today let us re- 
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member that others have labored and we are 
entered into their labor, that our great heri- 
tage and liberty have been bought with a 
great price, and there are many things for 
us to do to show our worthiness of it. What- 
ever our feelings are today toward either 
individuals or peoples, let us remember that 
we have one God, and that God is not a re- 
specter of persons, but in every nation he 
that feareth God and worketh righteousness 
is accepted of him. 


The Biggest Kind of a Christian 


BY REV. THOMAS F. OPIE, D. D. 


One who yields the fruits of the 
Spirit of Jesus (Gal. 5:22)—love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, and self-control. Here is 
also the token of the biggest kind of a 
Christian: One who thinks about whatso- 
ever things are true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report (Phil. 4:8). This 
kind of a member of the church is a million 
times bigger Christian than the one who 
claims to be a Christian merely because he 
“believes” in miracles, and reads as literal 
truth the story of Jonah and the fish, Joshua 
and the stationary sun~ and the moon, the 
prophet’s floating axe—and who adheres to 
the theory of world-creation by instant fiat. 
Miracles doubtless have happened, and it 
may actually be true that the great fish 
swallowed Jonah. It may possibly be true 
that the sun and the moon actually “stood 
still” (though this statement was copied 
from some ancient legendary poem, written 
before the days of the author of the book 
of Joshua!) And although it seems abso- 
lutely inconceivable, on the basis of all of 
God’s works taken as a whole and on the 
|) WW: O>—_—UDmoorawaooo D0) DQQAN 
THE UNRECORDED 


HE wrote no word save on the hearts of 
men 
That vanish with the dust of mortal things, 
Yet has his thought lived on through tongue 
and pen, 
More lasting than the graven tombs of 
kings. 
He gave his deeds in trust to memory 
What passes like the beauty of the rose, 
Yet on the records of humanity 
His loving message ever brighter glows. 
And so in less degree our thoughts may wear 
A beauty that shall mock forgetting years; 
Our lives in speech to waiting hearts may 
hear 
A joyous message through life's toil and 
tears! 
—Arthur Wallace Peach, in The 
Reformed Church Messenger. 
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Hone is the token of a big Christian: 


basis of God’s known way of operating by 
so-called “natural” law, that the world with 
its billions of gigantic stars and planets 
was created in six days—this too may be an 
actual fact. But mere “belief” that this 
was the way these things really did come 
about has mighty little to do with charac- 
ter, destiny, with the development of one’s 
inner soul—and with one’s ability and readi- 


ness to reproduce the life and the love and 
the ideals and conduct of Jesus, and thus 
really and sanely to be a “Christian.” 
Jesus said that men were to know his fol- 
lowers by their fruits. That is the way we 
judge every movement, every mill, every 
philosophy, every school and college, every 
hcspital and every organization and 
every religion. Does it work? What good 
does it do? How is man benefited by it? What 
are the actual fruits of the thing? That is 
what we all want to know. One may “be- 
lieve” simply because he has been told cer- 
tain things—but living the life of Jesus is 
a bigger thing than that! Reproducing the 
ideals, the purposes, the goodness, the self- 
control of Jesus—this is a task that re- 
quires an indwelling of the very own spirit 
of Jesus Christ in the heart and in the mind 
and in the soul of man. It is a simple mat- 
ter to say, “I believe in Jesus’”—but it is no 
simple matter to say, “For me to live is 
Christ”—for me to live is for Christ’s love 
and light and life to abide in me and to have 
free course. This it is to be a big Christian. 


It is a travesty on Christ’s life and relig- 
ion to claim to be his disciples—and yet to 
show forth none of the fruits of his spirit! 
It is the worst sort of diabolism and infi- 
delity and rank heresy! Jesus was divinely 
tolerant. Millions of his so-called followers 
have no tolerance whatever. The Catholic 
is intolerant of the Protestant—and vice 
versa. The Baptist is intolerant of the Epis- 
copalian—and vice versa. The High Church- 
man is intolerant of the Low Churchman— 
and vice versa. The Fundamentalist is in- 
tolerant .of the Liberal—and vice versa— 
etc., ad infinitum, ad nauseam. When Jesus 
was told of one who was doing works in his 
name and yet did not accompany his im- 
mediate disciples, he commanded his dis- 
ciples not to “forbid him” because “He that 
is not against us is on our part.” It takes 
a big man to be tolerant—but a man cannot 
be a Christian and not be tolerant !—tolerant 
of everything but intolerance. ‘Christianity 
sets out to explain nothing—and transforms 
the whole fabric of existence’—but many 
so-called Christians set out boldly to ex- 
plain everything—and merely succeed in 
confusing the whole fabric of the human 
mind. The biggest kind of a Christian to- 
day is the one who is most nearly like 
Jesus!—The Southern Churchman. 
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At Prayer Time 


The burden of the day.—Matt. 20:12. 
o 


Multitudes in the work of the world have 
little or no opportunity to be free from toil 
for any well planned period. Vacations yet 
are for the few. These few will select from 
a multitude of ways of recreation; some will 
rest and return to their tasks with fresh- 
ened vigor; others will dissipate energies; 
and one hardly knows what degrees of for- 
tune or ill favor that our popular “time off” 
will really mean to the life of the world. 

Some thought may be due those whose 
opportunities are meager for respite from 
the daily grind. One could speak much of a 
type of injustice that denies them such ex- 
periences, if people wish to have them. The 
time may come when no one will be over- 
burdened and when some portion of each 
year can be spent in some profitable and en- 
joyable change of duty and interest for 
every one. But it has not come yet. 

It would be well to think that some one 
must keep working while the multitude of 
merry vacationers are out for their freedom 
and rest. For if we would consider those 
who bear the burden and the heat of the 
day, there might be less actual waste and 
dissipation that too many vacations imply. 
Occasionally some who are off for their rest 
and enjoyment become even more than 
thoughtless toward those who work on. 
They become irritated if they do not receive 
good attention and service when traveling, 
and they otherwise become cool and austere 
toward persons who are called to the menial] 
tasks. 

If, when we are free from burden our- 
selves, we would make the load on others a 
little lighter it would increase the joys of 
others who toil all too unnoticed at any time. 

Trains must be run, if we are to travel. 
Factories and shops must be open if we are 
to drive. And foodstuffs must be harvested 
and marketed if we are to eat. This means 
that the burden of the day must be carried, 
no matter how removed we may be from our 


usual tasks. 
Dd 


“Give thou of life and love: 
Meet thou the test: 

Bid them that love and serve, 
To join the quest.” 


So 


It is fortunate to know that many who go 
away for a week or more find much that is 
wholesomely recreative. Some, it is true, 
waste the days, presuming to rest; they do 
not add to their physical nor to their men- 
tal life while off duty. Others really recre- 
ate their forces for new demands when toil 
will be assumed again. 

In a good many places there have been 
gatherings of young people this summer, 
and some are still being planned, where 
young men and women can come into touch 
with the very best we have in life in the 
way of fellowship and life interest. 





Much like these summer conferences, 
there are boys’ and girls’ camps where su- 
pervised instruction and physical activity 
can be had with select palship. Most of 
these young people may not yet be regu- 
larly in industry and perhaps should not be 
considered as being on a vacation. Yet 
there is no harm in including them in our 
thought. 

There are other places where all ages can 
find a period of high comradeship also. 
Some who read these lines will have already 
spent some days in Craigville on Cape Cod 
wheer human contacts are the finest in type. 
And some in the middle west will have been 
at Lakeside or at Winona or at other points 
where there is abundant privilege for health 
and happiness. 

In some sections local conferences are be- 
ing held. This will mean to many a chance 
to spend a few days where helpful influ- 
ences will abound and they will return to 
{¢ >) 


I have so many joys. 
age one. 

Such glorious creatures God hath made 
beneath the sun! 

For some of these, and their white 
faith, and deeds sublime. 

"Twas given me to meet as on toward 
God we climb. 








In yielding hom- 


I have so many joys. 
linked with hope; 
For, even as those stars struck out in 
heaven’s cope, 

Are shining, still, these thousand years 
upon the earth, 

So, all the loves. I’ve lost, still shine 
upon my hearth. 


One, memory 


I have so many joys. 
ness, 

And one, unnamed, that 
whither none may guess. 

Nay, not myself. For out of self afar 
I wing; 

And only know, returning, I my joys 
must sing. 


One joy of loneli- 


bears me 


—Edith M. Thomas, 
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their homes with freshened interest for their 
community responsibilities. 

But yet there are some who will continue 
to bear the burden of the day with no such 
chance as this to sweeten their spirit nor 
to liven their fellowship natures. If some 
vitalizing blessing could be passed to these, 
it is highly probable that the rest of us 
could find that our joy would be more com- 


plete. 
bes 


Living yet is so hard for some that if 
chances were offered for a few days off from 
work the opportunities would have to be 
refused. There are some whose wages do not 
permit even the slightest recreational activ- 
ity without a sacrifice in food or clothing or 
other necessity. A city street car ride is as 
expensive to many of these persons as a 
day’s auto trip is to more fortunate lives. 
There are families who rarely get to a park 
for a few hours together. Life is too exact- 
ing for them; and the burden of the day 
must be borne. 

But why think of these, you may ask! 

Many of these become depressed with the 
thought that there is a too great unfairness 
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in the world. That makes their outlook sor- 
did. The more they see the privileged, even 
if they see only the person who can take 
only a short vacation each year, the more 
they feel unrelated to the vast number of 
men and women of the world. 

With this feeling of unfairness there is 
danger of a hopelessness arising that should 
not exist in any life that is near to Chris- 
tian influences. To feel that there is no ac- 
cess to a normal freedom is nothing more 
than a form cf slavery. Yet there are not a 
few of the humbler people who can do noth- 
ing else than to resign themselves to a fate 
of routine and labor as long as they have 
the strength to work on. 

These must necessarily work less effi- 
ciently! They have neither heart nor hope! 
And if the burden of the day is to be borne 
by these, it must be done imperfectly. 

Nor can social life be strong if the work- 
ers of the day feel they have no way of 
rightfully participating in the relaxations 
and the enjoyments to which any worthy 
soul is justly entitled. 

And that means that there must be loss 
to the spiritual influences in the world. Only 
rarely are men and women strong enough to 
stay by the great ideals or feel moved by 
the altruistic impulses when reasonable op- 
portunities and relationships are denied 
them. 

o 
Thy neighbor? ’Tis he whom thou 
Hath power to aid and bless, 


Whose aching heart and burning brow, 
Thy soothing hand may press. 


Thy neighbor? ‘Tis the heart bereft 
Of every earthly gem. 

Widow and orphan helpless left; 
Go thou and comfort them. 


Thy neighbor? ’Tis the weary man, 

Whose years are at their brim, 

Bent now with sickness, cares, and pain; 

Go thou and comfort him. 

—Anon. 
oO 

How fine it is that there are many whose 
interest and loyalty keep doors of churches 
open and give audience to worship minis- 
trations right through the season of the 
year when “vacation” is the eager word 
with so many. 

Rest in good measure should be to all who 
labor. Jesus rested; so should we. But no 
rest should make us self-content nor dimin- 
ish our sense of justice and brotherhood nor 
lessen our ardor for that which is right and 
true. 

oO 


Our rest is in thee, our Father; feelings 
of union with thee always refresh our 
spirits. And if we are pained over our 
wrongs, some sense of thy pardon brings a 
quickened strength to us. We thank thee 
for toil and for moments when tired bodies 
and minds can rest awhile. We are glad for 
sea, for shade, for mountain and different 
scene and new action that may vitalize us. 
But our rest is in thee; may all come to 
know its peace and joy. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 























Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





The Better Way 
Question—“What do you think of the so- 
called in raising the 


church budget? 
here ?”—L. K. 


Answer—We do not encourage its use and 
we do not know cf any Stewardship Secre- 
tary that regards it as the best plan. It has 
some commendable features, just enough to 
attract attention. It is like Christian Sci- 
ence and other expressions or terms in re- 
ligion; they have some grains of truth or 
they would not have followers, but we do 
not commend them as the best. The “volun- 
teer” finance plans sound well. The name 
is attractive. They are better than some 
other methods in use. They have some good 
points, but as standard plans to recommend 
to any of our churches they fall too far 
short of the New Testament plan repre- 
sented by the every-member canvass. 


‘Volunteer?’ plans 


Shall we encourage its use 


With these plans the pledges are usually 
taken at the morning church service. Prac- 
tically, it works out to be a side issue and 
a short cut. Really the purpose of it pri- 
marily, in most cases, is to make a short cut 
for the canvassers. 


Any plan should be avoided that does 
not allow a church officer or trained can- 
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vasser to talk in person and in confidence 
with the person about to make his pledge. 

The heart of the every-member canvass 
is just here—the personal solicitation in pri- 
vate. These plans do not provide for that 
for all. With it few children make a sub- 
scription, and we plead for each child to 
have his own subscription. There is no 
chance or place to talk it through with the 
parents at a church service. 

Again, it is not fair to the canvassers to 
have to visit only the delinquents, the inac- 
tive, and indifferent. They should have the 
privilege, joy, and inspiration that come 
from visiting the cream of the homes too. 
Under the “volunteer” plans the canvassers 
seldom complete the canvass fully. We do 
not believe in the limited canvass. 

The every-member canvass has so many 
other values than that of securing funds, 
nearly all of which are missed in the limited 
canvass, for in these “volunteer” plans 
practically the only object is to get the 
money subscribed. You are helpless to rea- 
son with the person who is present to vol- 
unteer but who volunteers only with half 
that he should subscribe. We believe in the 
E. M. C. rather than in a canvass of delin- 
quents. It also has far greater spiritual re- 
sults, raises more money, enlists more sub- 
scribers, wears better through the years, 
brings more satisfaction to the canvassers 
themselves, and really develops them better, 
for the every-member canvass requires 
thorough training, which training is often 
neglected if canvassers merely go to talk 
to delinquents. We are sorry that we can- 
not give it our hearty approval. 
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Counting on Your Co-operation on the 
Home Stretch 


WE are very anxious to receive all arrears 

on the Forward Movement subscriptions 
now overdue. It is important that these be 
in our hands if at all possible before Sep- 
tember 30, at which time the books close for 
this quadrennium. We hereby most ear- 
nestly request our pastors and conference 
officials to stress the importance of this 
matter in pulpit, conference address, and 
church bulletins. The total amount of un- 
paid subscriptions would equal the sum 
totaling the entire amount of the _ in- 
debtedness of all our boards. If we may 
have hearty co-operation now in these few 
remaining weeks of the quadrennium, many 
of these delayed sums may be paid in full. 
This financial need is great, very great, and 
we urge payment because of that, but that 
is not the only reason, for those who have 
made these sacred pledges to God and his 
church need to pay them except in a very 
few rare cases. , 

If you are among those in arrears, will 
you do your best to remit before September 
30, and greatly help? We ask pastors and 
conference officers to say that we have been 
glad to accommodate as long as possible. 
Hundreds have expressed their apprecia- 
tion of same. We thank all who will give 
hearty co-operation in these few weeks. 


Oo 
“One of the best habits a fellow can have 


is trying to discover his mistakes before 
somebody else does.” 








Fellow Servants in Christ: 


direet us in all things. 


Dayton, Ohio 
August 10, 1926 








The General Convention of the Christian Church meets at 
October 20, 1926. A great program has been prepared, and difficult problems con- 
front the Convention. What we need most of all is the presence, power, and lead- 
ership of the Holy Spirit at that time: 

Will you not join with your brethren in earnest daily prayer that the coming 
Convention may be a veritable pentecostal season—a time of confession, deeper 
consecration, spiritual uplift, and great vision concerning the Kingdom of God, and 
especially as it relates to our part in the Kingdom program? 

Let us approach the throne of grace boldly and pray that the coming Conven- 
tion may be characterized by great spiritual power and that the mind of Christ may 


A Call to Prayer for the General Convention 





Yours in his name, 


DEPT. OF EVANGELISM AND LIFE SERVICE 
of the Christian Church. 

Use your influence to have conferences, congrega- 

tions, and other groups join us in united prayer. 


“Call upon me and I will answer thee” 


“And it shall come to pass before they call I will an- 
swer and while they are yet speaking I will hear” 


Urbana, Illinois, 

















Our 
Intercessor 
Let us join with him in 
the fellowship of 
prayer. 


McD. HOWSARE, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Woman’s Wor 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





A Plea for Home Missions 

HE Christian Church in America is being 

perpetuated by home missions, according 
to Rev. Charles E. Burton, speaking before 
the Laymen’s Missionary Convention. “With- 
out this service, the Church would gradu- 
ally, then more rapidly, decline and lose 
power. In my own denomination (Congre- 
gational) the birthrate cf churches is 
scarcely one-tenth the death rate aside from 
the home missionary churches. The increase 
in membership is just about equal to that 
of the home missionary churches and there 
would soon be no increase were it not for 
this work. It remained for the home mis- 
sions nct only to perpetuate the Church but 
to expand it.” — 

“We've done this way for forty years, and 
it’s good enough for us.” 

Did you ever try to get around that ex- 
cuse when wanting to make the work of the 
Church move forward? 


It is a hard drive sometimes, but it will 


pay to keep on trying. 

Because a church has never had a mis- 
sionary society is no reason why the society 
is not needed. The missionary society spirit 
put life into the church every time. 


A Prayer 
Give me a good digestion, Lord, 
_ And also something to digest. 
Give me a healthy body, Lord. 
With sense to keep it at its best. 


Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, 
To keep the good and pure in sight, 

Which, seeing sin, is not appalled, 
But finds a way to set it right. 


Give me a mind that is not bored, 

That does not whimper, whine, or sigh, 
Don’t let me worry overmuch 

About the fussy thing called I. 


Give me a sense of humor, Lord, 
Give me the grace to see a joke. 
To get some happiness from life, 
And pass it on to other folk. 
—Found in Chester Cathedral. 





Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





recent letter from Rev. D. P. Barrett, 
~~ Ponce, Porto Rico, contains the follow- 
ing items of general interest to our people: 


We were in Santa Isabel yesterday to the 
monthly meeting and took dinner with the 
Mortons. There is a great religious awak- 
ening in Santa Isabel and Salinas. I think 
I have never seen anything just like it in 
those towns in particular. Their Sunday- 
schools are increasing at a great rate. If 
they continue for two months as they have 
in the last two they will have overtaken the 
Ponce Sunday-school, unless we move up. 
We had an average attendance last month 
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of 170, and Santa Isabel Sunday-school 129. 

Palmer, our oldest boy leaves for Elon 
on the 19th of this month. Alfred, the sec- 
ond boy has graduated from the eighth 


grade. [He took first place in his class of 
326 pupils—a fine record, we think— 
W. P. M.] 


The country work at Sabana Llana is 
moving along nicely. The first Monday of 
this month we had a most beautiful service 
there. The principal thing was the organi- 
zation of the church with twenty-three mem- 
bers, and the best country people as a con- 
gregation I have seen in Porto Rico. We 
want a chapel there at the very earliest op- 
portunity. I do not think I ever saw our 
field in better condition than now. 


ILL somebody please note the need for 

a chapel at this station where the new 
church was just organized? Eight hundred 
to a thousand dollars would probably build 
it and equip it for service. Surely there is 
some one in the Christian Church who will 
come forward and encourage these new 
workers by helping them secure this chapel. 
We want them to do what they can toward 
it themselves, but they need our encourage- 
ment. Let us hear from you. 
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BROTHER MORTON writes that the Olive 

G. Williams Memorial Chapel is nearing 
completion. Some of you have not yet sent 
in your gift for this chapel. Better do it 
now. We plan to place in the chapel the 
names of all individuals or organizations 
who have a share in building it. We want 
to complete the chapel and pay for it at 
once. Perhaps you would like to be respon- 
sible for some of the equipment. It will take 
about $200 for the chairs, and from $100 to 
$125 for the pulpit furniture, and another 
$140 to paint it. Will you be responsible for 
one of these items? Whether you can do 
this or not, you will surely want to send in 
some gift for this memorial to the life and 
work of Miss Williams. 


Don’t forget that we are trying to secure 
land at the important station of Descala- 
brado for the purpose of building a chapel. 
The Warren, Indiana, Church has sent us 
the money, but thus far we have been ut- 
terly unable to secure the land. Pray that 
the way may soon be cleared for this impor- 
tant work. 


The Ten Commandments—Duties to Man 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 29, 1926 
Exodus 20:12-21 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.—Leviticus 19: 18. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday. August 23—The Ten Com- 
mandments: Duties to Man. 

Exod. 20:12-21. 

Tuesday, August 24—Duties to Man. 
Deut. 5:16-21. 
Wednesday, August 25—Children’s Du- 
ties to Parents. Eph. 6:1-9. 
Thursday, August 26—Our Social Du- 
eee. Col. 3:18-4:31. 
Friday, August 27—Duties to the State. 
Rom, 13:1-7. 
Saturday, 283—Who is My 
Neighbor? Luke 10:25-37. 
Sunday, August 29—Blessings of Obe- 
dience. Prov. 3:1-7. 


August 











A WORSHIP SERVICE 


Prov. 3:1-7—Read by the oldest man in the 
school. 

Model Prayer—By all 
years of age. 

Hymn—"Faith of Our Fathers,’’ No. 
in Worship and Song.” 

Exodus 20:12-21—Recited by 
school. 

Prayer—By father of superintendent. Thanks 
for our children, their love of home, 
respect for law, and readiness for service: 
and prayer that this generation. may 
accomplish more for Christ, social well- 
being, and humanity than the last. 

Secretary—What is hopeful today. 

Superintendent—What has our church ath- 
letic teams meant to the school this sum- 
mer? 

Hymn—"'God Speed the Right,”” No. 210 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Lesson Period. 


under twenty-one 
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the whole 


Honor the Folk at Home 

ES, the home is changing. The relation- 

ship between parents and children is not 
what it was in grandfather’s day. There 
are some losses and there are some gains. 
The father is not now the austere superior 
officer that he was, but on the other hand he 
is more of a chum to his boy. Father is not 
now the autccrat he once was, but father 
and mother, sons and daughters are a home 
democracy. In this transition there are dan- 
gers of failing respect for parents, and 
probably, too, in the new teaching the par- 
ents themselves are going to extremes in 
just letting children do as they like. Well, 
even in democracy there must be some by- 
laws and some authority to see that they 
are carried out. Let us see to it that our 
homes are not anarchies. 

It is eternally true that we should “honor 
father and mother” and there is not length 
of days either to the individual or the race 
that neglects this great precept. But let 
me stress another side of this responsibil- 
ity. Parents should seek to be worthy of 
honor. It is hardly fair to expect a child to 
honor a parent whose life has in it very 
evident qualities of dishonor. But even then 
we should rise to higher heights than our 
parents. If our parents were denied oppor- 
tunities of being prepared to serve at their 
best, and those opportunities are now ours, 
we only honor them if we reach higher than 
they ever could reach. 

Do Not Kill 

One would think that commandment was 

written by God for 1926. What is the mat- 
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ter with us in America that life is so cheap? 
In our drive for the everlasting dollar, in 
our effort to exact every cent, we can make 
other nations pay. In our everlasting bread- 
and-butter emphasis in education, are we 
becoming brutal and losing our appreciation 
and respect for music and poetry, for love 
and life? Or is it because we are so young 
and immature and reckless? At any rate 
we are awful killers. 

But he is also a killer who builds or main- 
tains houses dangerous to human life, or 
scimps his scaffold upon which men are to 
stand, or does not protect that dangerous 
saw or knife in his factory, or “sweats” his 
or her employees, or sells bad milk or im- 
pure food of any kind. Who are the mur- 
derers anyway? 

Thou Shalt Not Commit Adultery 

Even the beasts are very frequently loyal 
to their mates. But we are men, made in 
the image of God. True, we are sexed ani- 
mals, and in a wonderful way God has en- 
tered into fellowship with us that human 
life might be. But we should think of our- 
selves in relationship to God and be men 
and not beasts. 

But one wonders sometimes if it is not 
adultery when a man or woman secures a 
divorce for some trivial reason and then 
going through another marriage ceremony, 
lives as husband or wife with one who is 
not either in any rightful sense. Who are 
the adulterers anyway? 

Do Not Be a Thief 


Stewardship teaches us that we are pos- 
sessors rather than owners. Even so there 
is a sacredness about what is our possession. 
Even God stands “at the door” and knocks. 
I have no right to take what is your pos- 
session. 
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But possession is a very wide term. My 
name is my possession. If anyone by slan- 
der or gossip robs me if my good name he 
is an infernal thief. My home and pleasure 
therein, is my rightful possession. That 
factory that refuses to install a smoke-con- 
sumer and smuts up everything in the house 
is stealing. Then that meeting was an- 
nounced for eight p.m. The chairman was 
ten minutes late and six fellow-members had 
ten minutes of their time taken. Well, who 
are the thieves anyway? 


Be True 


It is a great thing to be genuine. Is it 
wool, or is there some shoddy in it? Is the 
sole of that boot really leather, or is it part 
cardboard? Are you working when you 
seem to be? Are you a Christian? I do 
not mean, “Are you faultless?” The world 
is not looking for that type of human being; 
but are you true to the name you bear, or 
are youa sham? Really, who are the liars 
anyway? An Indian member of a deputa- 
tion was seated in the hotel in front of a 
beautiful mock cake. Attempting to help 
himself, it fell to pieces. “Whew! big lie,” 
he exclaimed. 


Do Not Covet 


Most people have a way of seeking to get 
what they very much want, and most peo- 
ple get what they go after hard enough. It 
is dangerous to set your soul on Naboth’s 
vineyard. You may get it, and then—But 
covetousness really means stinginess. We 
have made the meaning of the term in the 
Bible all too narrow. Anyone who wants 
more than his right, or who does not give 
his share to his brother, his community, his 
church belongs in this class. Just who are 
the coveters ? 


How Can We Make Business Thoroughly Christian? 
THE CHRISIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR AUGUST 29, 1926 
1 Tim. 6:17-19 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


A Twelve Tribes Meeting. Divide the society into 
twelve parts. and make a list of the members in each 
group. These parts will represent, in thought, the 
twelve tribes of Israel. 

The prayer meeting committee will first of all pre- 
pare a program for this meeting. Under each head 

prayer, talk, clipping, reading, and so on—write 
the names of the members to take part. Then write 
out assignment slips, one slip for each member, and 
on each slip write the name of one of the tribes of 
Israel. Thus the society will consist of twelve groups, 
and each person in each group will have a definite as- 
signment of work to do in the meeting. 

Prepare twelve squares of cardboard or stiff paper, 
and on each square print the name of a tribe. In the 
meeting hang up these squares one by one, in front 
of the society. All the members who have the name 
of a given tribe on their assignment slip will take 
part when the name of the tribe is hung up. 

The names of the tribes are: Reuben, Simeon, Ju- 
dah, Zebulon, Issachar, Dan, Gad, Ashner, Naphtali, 
Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin. 

If desired—and this might work better if the so 
ciety is a small one—call for the testimonies in groups 
of three tribes, hanging up the first three names- 
Reuben, Simeon, Judah—at once, and following them 
with the next three, and so on. Under each tribe, or 
in small societies, groups of tribes, make assignments 
including a Bible verse—for timid members, a clip- 
ping—to be repeated from memory, a sentence prayer, 
and an original testimony.—From C. E. World. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

Business Integrity. Prov. 11:1-6. 

NTEGRITY, according to Webster, means 

moral soundness; freedom from corrupt- 
ing influence cr motive. God not only ex- 
pects but demands integrity in business on 
the part of his children. “A false balance 
is abomination to the Lord: but a just 
weight is his delight.” Thousands of false 
balances and measures are taken by the offi- 
cers of the government every year. These 
are used by men to cheat their fellow-men. 
Surely this is not Christian and the men 
who knowingly use such weights and meas- 
ures are unchristian in their use. When 
John Wanamaker started in business he re- 
solved that he would be absolutely truthful 
in advertising his gcods. Business men said 
he would fail, that it could not be done and 
a man succeed. We know that he became 
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one of the most successful business men in 
the world. I was entertained in a home in 
Philadelphia one time and we were talking 
about the great success of Mr. Wanamaker. 
My hostess remarked, “You pay a little 
more for things at Wanamaker’s than at 
any store in the city.” This surprised me 
and I asked how it was that he had such an 
enormcus trade? She replied, “It is because 
people know when they buy at Wanamak- 
er’s that they are getting exactly what they 
pay for.” 

Honest Dealing. Isa. 33:13-17. 

The primary aims of Christian business 
will never be the amassing of wealth, but 
the rendering of service. Note in this selec- 
tion from Isaiah the blessings that are 
promised to the one who conducts his busi- 
ness on Christian principles. That was 
true in Isaiah’s day. It is true in our day 
and in any day. 

By the Golden Rule. Matt. 7:12. 


- No business can be Christian that is ccn- 
ducted by any rule other than the Golden 
Rule. There are hundreds of business men 
who declare that the practice of the Golden 
Rule in business is not practical. Nash, the 
Cincinnati clothing manufacturer, has 
proven that it is the most practical business 
method in the world. 

By Unselfishness. 1 Cor. 10:31-33. 


“Not seeking mine own profit.” Among 
the many precepts for successful business 
did you ever see this cne printed? Did you 
ever notiee it hung up over the desk of any 
business man? I never did. But business 
that is thoroughly Christian will be thor- 
oughly unselfish, for selfishness and Chris- 
tianity do not belong in the same realm. 

By Service. Luke 19:12-19. 

The world soon detects whether a man is 
in business solely to make money or whether 
he is in business to serve his fellcow-man, 
and if they discover the latter, they soon 
begin to throng his place of business. 

By Reliability. 1 Cor. 4:1, 2. 

The man who regards his business as a 
stewardship from God, and feels that he is 
responsible to God for the right conduct of 
that business will conduct it on Christian 
principles. I was acquainted with a mer- 
chant in the South and have been enter- 
tained in his home. This man regarded his 
business as a stewardship from God and 
took God as his partner in business. All 
through his ledger were written brief pray- 
ers for guidance in certain business trans- 
actions and thanksgivings for guidance and 
blessing. When this man died his ledger 
was taken to his funeral and extracts read 
from it. That man was thoroughly Chris- 
tian in his business. 

The only way I know to make business 
thoroughly Christian is to make business 
men thoroughly Christian. 


To Illustrate 
This is the story told of one of New 
York’s governors. Frank W. Higgins hated 
anything that looked like cheating. To his 
office one day, while he was yet a business 
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man, came one who thought it necessary to 
excuse some act of his in connection with a 
certain matter. It took a great many words 
to explain what he had done and why he had 
done it, finally concluding: “But, you know, 
business is business.” The governor-to-be 
quickly interrupted: “That’s just it. Be- 
cause business is business, I cannot under- 
stand how you came to confound it with 
cheating.”—Forward. 

“Robert,” said a man winking slyly at a 
shop assistant, “you must give me good 
measure; your master is not in.” Robert 
solemnly into the man’s face and replied, 
“My Master is always in.”—The Sunday 
School Chronicle. 

A New York lawyer tells of a conversa- 
tion that occurred in his presence between 
a bank president and his son who was about 
to leave for the West, there to engage in 
business on his own account. “Son,” said 
the father, “on this, the threshold of your 
business life, I desire to impress one thought 
upon your mind. Honesty ever and always 
is the policy that is best.” ‘Yes, father,” 
said the young man. “And by the way,” 
added the graybeard, “I would urge you to 
read up a little on corporation law. It.will 
amaze you to discover how many things you 
can do in a business way and still be hon- 
est.” What a difference between man’s law 
and God’s!—Harper’s Magazine. 

Service of the community; it is perfectly 
impossible, applying this principle, to avoid 
making a very large prefit, a much larger 
profit than if profit were the first object. 

—Henry Ford. 

I have yet to find the reform movement or 
the philanthropic undertaking which does 
not at some point or other see its efforts 
thwarted by some organized oppositicn 
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which has its root in pecuniary profit—un- 
holy, obviously illegal profit, or. it may be, 
quite as often outwardly respectable profit, 
sanctioned by law, and sharing, it may be, 
with church and philanthropy, but none the 
less at bottom anti-sccial, injurious to health 
or morals, worthy to be outlawed as soon as 
its evil nature is understood.—Devine. | 

A young college graduate who had risen 
rapidly as a reporter on a New York daily 
was covering the news of the great anthra- 
cite coal strike. He was instructed by the 
cwner, a man high in government circles, 
under no circumstances to allow the news 
to be favorable to the strikers. He promptly 
threw down his pencil and walked out— 
never to return. He won spiritual freedom 
at the cost of financial success, and today 
he is a writer of telling power—From 
“Christianizing Community Life,” by Ward- 
Edwards. 

For Discussion 

What unchristian practices in business do you find 
in your community? . : , 

What unchristian practices in professional life in 
your community ? ; 

What unchristian practices in industrial life in your 
community ? ; 

Can a man follow Jesus’ ideal and have the making 
of money or a living as his object? 

If a person were to give his money liberally to the 
Church and other good causes, might he then have 
the making of money as his object in life? Why or 
why not? 

Can a plumber, a painter, a carpenter, a farmer, 
or an industrial employee be thoroughly Christian in 
his work? If so, how? If not, why not? 

To what extent does the average big business men 
in your community measure up to Jesus’ ideals for 
business ? 

What practices in business life would Jesus con- 
demn were he here in person today? 

What are some of the most necessary changes in 
business life today. if it is to be Christian? 

How would you go at it to “‘convert’’ unchristian 
business in your community? 


Personal 


A Story 
BY MIRIAM HUDDLE 


is a queer thing.” 

Agnes and Ann glanced up from 
their reading inquiringly. Lorene did not 
take the trouble to look up. The girls had 
just come in from dinner and had settled 
themselves for a few minutes cf reading and 
rest. They were in the little living room of 
their three-room suite in an apartment 
house, rented exclusively to business women. 
Lorene was comfortably lounging in a big 
overstuffed chair, under the bridge lamp. 
She yawned as Judy spoke and then asked 
sleepily— 


O' I say, girls,” Judy spoke up, “this 


“Well, Judy, what have you found now? 
You always find the mcst unheard of things 
in the evening paper.” 

“This is unusual, really. It’s in the ‘Per- 
sonal’ column. What is more, I have no- 
ticed the same thing for several days. I 
wonder if I could get any information about 
it if I would call up the Globe Help Wanted 
Department.” 

“Before you do that,” interrupted Ann, 
“read what it is all about; perhaps we may 
be able to offer suggesticns.” 

Judy handed the paper to Ann, pointing 
to a short item, “Read,” she commanded. 

Ann read: “Lillian: Communicate with 
Mother at once through Box 23A-Globe. K 


has gone and taken the children against my 
will.” 

“There,” said Judy, “what do you make 
of it? I have seen it in the paper for three 
nights.” 

“So you said before,” remarked Lorene. 
“Don’t pay any attention to personal adver- 
tisements like that. No good will ever come 
of it,” 

“I’m not so sure.” Agnes was very mat- 
ter of fact. “No good may come frem it, 
and at the same time, what harm could 
come from inquiring into it? You are too 
self-centered anyway, Lorene. Why don’t 
you call the Globe tomorrow, Judy, and see 
what they can tell you.” 

“Neo,” interposed Ann. “They won’t know 
anything about it. If I were you, Judy, and 
so badly on the hunt of charity work, I’d—” 

“Answer it,” cried Judy. “And I shall do 
so. But how, and in what manner? How 
can I imagine what this Lillian is like and 
how can I communicate with ‘Mother’ not 
knowing? Think! All of you, and find some 
way to answer this. I must answer it. 
Something interesting and thrilling cught to 
come from an appeal like that. Think how 


fine it would be to help the poor mother by 
returning to her the prodigal daughter.” 

“T imagine the daughter would thank you 
for your help, 


” 


said Lorene. 
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Judy’s face fell at the words. “Lorene, 
you need not threw any more cold water on 
Judy’s enthusiasm. I think we all need a 
little more of her spirit. Don’t pay any at- 
tention to her, Judy. Come on, Agnes, and 
I will join you in the thinking act.” 

“You are a dear, Ann,” Judy smiled and 
kissed her hand to Ann. “Now, friends of 
mine, let us get busy with this.” 

For a few minutes there was silence in 
the room, broken only by the little ivcry 
clock on the mantle which ticked on busily, 
regardless. Then suddenly Lorene noisily 
turned a page of her book and Judy spoke 
up— 

“Oh! I have it. Ann, Agnes, listen to me. 
It weuld not do at all for me to answer that 
appeal as ‘Lillian,’ would it?” 

The girls shook their heads negatively. 

“But, wouldn’t this be the way out of it? 
Answer that advertisement as a ‘Friend’ of 
Lillian? In replying I would say that be- 
cause of ‘K’ and other conditions Lillian 
thought it advisable to have this ‘Friend’ 
communicate with ‘Mother.’ ” 

“Not a bad idea,” said Ann. “You would 
probably secure results mcre quickly as this 
‘Friend’ than as ‘Lillian.’ ” 

“Try it, anyway,” cut in Agnes. “Give 
me some paper and a pen, please. Let’s 
draft the answer. You dictate, Judy. I’ll 
write it for you.” 

Agnes pulled a chair to the library table 
and Ann jumped up to assist in clearing 
away the magazines and papers on the ta- 
ble. Then she perched herself on one end 
of it; Judy sat on the other end, and Agnes 
sitting between the two, prepared to write. 

“Here goes,” began Judy. 


“Mother: 

“Lillian thinks it best that I should an- 
swer your item in the paper tonight, sc it 
will not be necessary for it to appear again. 
‘K’ might become suspicious. She _ also 
thinks it most advisable that you commun- 
icate with me, a friend, rather than with 
her directly, if you find it necessary. 

“Please arrange to meet me at half past 
twelve Tuesday afternoon, at Child’s Cafe- 
teria on F Street. We can have lunch at 
some secluded table and talk things over. 
Perhaps I can help you. If you cannct come, 
try to send some one in your stead. I shall 
be at the west door at twelve-thirty sharp. 

A FRIEND.” 


Judy jumped down from the table. 
“Sounds quite like a clandestine love meet- 
ing, doesn’t it? So dear papa won’t find out. 
Read it over, Agnes, and let’s see how it 
sounds.” 

She locked over Agnes’ shoulder as Agnes 
read slowly, with mock dramatic emphasis, 
the note just written. 

“I think you ought to cut out about ‘K.’” 
Lorene spoke at the conclusion of the read- 
ing. “There might not be any such per- 
son as ‘K’ at all. Perhaps that is a ruse to 
awaken Lillian’s sympathy and to catch a 
stranger.” 

“Where did you come from?” asked Ann. 
“I thought you weren’t interested in this.” 

“T could not help hearing,” answered Lor- 
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ene, “and if I heard I could not help offer- 
ing a suggestion.” 

“Gratefully accepted, I’m sure, Lorene,” 
said Judy. “You may be right. Suppose 
we do away with ‘K.’ I do not believe it is 
necessary to mention that part of it, either.” 

“If I may add my bit,” said Agnes, “I 
should take out the ‘secluded table,’ sounds 
like Craig Kennedy or Arthur Somers 
Roche.” 

“It does, at that,” admitted Judy. “Strike 
two, Agnes. Move out the ‘secluded table.’ 
Now, read it again, Agnes.” 

Agnes reread the note slowly and finished 
with, “I think it will pass.” 

“It has my approval,” this from Ann. 

“Thank you,” bowed Judy. “I think it 
does very well, myself.” 

The three waited expectantly for Lorene 
to pass judgment. Lorene continued tc 
read. The girls looked at each other and 
smiled, and then Judy asked, 

“Lorene, does it sound sensible?” 

“Neither sensible nor possible,” retorted 
Lorene. “As I have said, I think it is non- 


sense.” 
Agnes and Ann glared at her, but Judy 


kindly answered—“Thank you, anyway, 
Lorene. I'll let you know if anything de- 
velops.” 


Agnes offered tc type the letter. She 
lifted the typewriter from its position in the 
corner of the room, to the table. She insert- 
ed a piece of paper into the machine and 
began to type the letter briskly. 

Judy waltzed around the room. “Oh! I 
think this is going to be a lot of fun. Wait 
until I come in Tuesday night and repcrt 
what happened at lunch. Of course, some- 
body will be at Child’s. I am sure of that. 
Poor little mother! What makes Lillian 
neglect her so, I wonder. Where is Lillian? 
What is she doing? Who is ‘K’? Katherine, 
Konrod, King—Well, Tuesday is only four 
days off. I’m going to forget all abcut it 
until then. I’m off for the concert.” 

The following Tuesday evening found 
Agnes and Ann home quite early, eager for 
Judy to come in to tell them the results of 
the luncheon appointment. She came in 
later than usual, very much excited and 
full of news. 

“Agnes, Ann, oh, it’s all tco thrilling! 
Where’s Lorene? I want her here—because 
—well, I want to tell it to all of you at 
once.” 

“Lorene came in about five o’clock and 
said she had a dinner engagement. She left 
not long before you arrived,” answered Ann. 
“But don’t let that keep you from telling 
us. We can hardly wait until you give us 
the details.” 

“Oh, I’m so scrry she isn’t here,” said 
Judy, “but I’ll tell you. Prepare for a sur- 
prise and an honest-to-goodness movie thrill- 


” 


’ 


er. 

“Hurry and start, only half an hour until 
dinner. I won’t miss dinner, even for that,” 
laughed Agnes. 

Judy sat down and began her tale:—“As- 
suming the role of Lillian’s ‘Friend’ I stood 
at the west entrance of Child’s at twelve- 
twenty-nine sharp. You know, nearly every 
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cne uses the central entrance, so I did not 
imagine there would be any difficulty in rec- 
ognizing ‘Mother’ or ‘Mother’s’ representa- 
tive, provided, of course such a person 
showed up. About twelve-thirty a rather 
good looking young chap sauntered by the 
door. In a.second he came back. Immedi- 
ately I grew suspicious. A third time he 
passed and then turned in at the door. 

“My heart was racing wildly—was this 
‘Mcther’s’ representative? No, of course 
not. It was absurd of me to think so. But, 
all of a sudden he took of his hat and spoke 
to me. 

“*T beg your pardon,’ he said, ‘I was to 
have met a person here at half past twelve. 
Have you seen anyone arcund who looked 
as if he had been waiting for some one?” 

“He had a friendly smile,” Judy con- 
fessed, “so I bowed and asked him casually 
if he were to meet a friend of Lillian. He 
started, and then quickly answered, ‘Yes.’ 
Then I told him I was Lillian’s friend. I 
was quite disappointed that ‘Mother’ had not 
come. Perhaps there was no ‘Mother.’ Per- 
haps this was ‘K.’ It might be a big jcke 
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IT’S YOU 


iw isn’t the preacher's flowery prayer 
Or the way the choir sings, 

Or the size of the coin your neighbor gives 
Or the help your brother brings. 

It isn't the size of your favorite church, 
Or the cost of your favorite pew, 

Or the style of the clothes the members wear; 
For it isn't the church, it’s you. 


It isn’t the way the work is done, 
Or the way the money is spent, 

Or whether the gospel's all brought in, 
Or whether there's some that’s sent. 

It isn't the kind of creed they love, 
Or peculiar things they do, 

Or whether the doctrine suits your taste; 
For it isn't the church, it’s you. 


For a chain's as strong as the weakest link 
And it breaks with a heavy load, 

But a church that's full of the links that pull, 
Can level the roughest road. 

If you get in tune with the Master's will, 
With your heart and your labors too, 

You will love your church, though it has its 

faults, 

For it isn't the church, it’s you. 


—R. R. Newberry, in The Baptist. 
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on me or on the young chap. Well, I thought, 
I am going through with it anyway. 

“We went in, sat down at a ‘secluded ta- 
ble,’ Agnes, and ordered lunch, talking noth- 
ing but commonplaces. Then, I began by 
saying that I thought ‘Mother’ would meet 
me. and asked how much he knew about this 
affair. 

“He told me that on Saturday evening 
some cne had called him on the telephone, 
telling him it was Lillian’s mother. This 
person asked him to meet Lillian’s friend at 
Childs, on F Street, West entrance, Tuesday 
at twelve-thirty, because she was not able 
to keep the appointment. It all sounded fic- 
titious to him, but he put the date down on 
his calendar pad, and decided to keep the 
engagement. 

“He introduced himself at Robert Sher- 
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man, and I gave my name as Judith Groves. 
We talked freely about the whole mystery. 
I showed him the clipping from the paper, 
and we sat for a long time and pondered 
over it. He gave me one clue, by suggest- 
ing that ‘Lillian’ might be a pseudonym. 
He said that a very dear pal of his by the 
name of Lorraine was always playing jokes 
on him by signing her letters to him with 
different names. Her Christian name was 
Baehr.” 

Judy stopped, expecting to see a look of 
surprise on the faces of her friends. Their 
expressicns did not change. 

“Aren’t you the stupidest persons! Didn’t 
that make any impression on you? I said 
her name was Baehr. Did you hear me?” 

“Bear? Yes, of course,” yawned Agnes. 

“Bare. Uh-huh—” repeated Ann. 

Judy picked up two pillows and tossed one 
at Ann, and the other at Agnes. 

“Did you ever hear of Lorene Baer?” she 
cried. “Didn’t it strike you at all, that Lor- 
raine B-a-e-h-r, or ‘Lillian,’ might be our 
most recently acquired friend and room- 
mate, Lorene B-a-e-r?” Judy spelled the 
names distinctly. 

“Oh! Judy. You don’t mean that? Lor- 
ene, Lillian? Oh! No. That couldn’t be 
possible.” Agnes dropped a book in her ex- 
citement. 

“There are many families by the name of 
B-a-e-h-r in this city, and just as many 
B-a-e-r-s,” objected Ann, calmly. 

“Lorene is a long way from being Lor- 
raine and Lillian, I think,” added Agnes. 
“Besides, Lorene does not appear to be that 
kind of a girl.” 

“What kind of a girl?” demanded Judy. 

“Well, you know—the kind of a girl whose 
mother would be advertising in the papers 
for her.” 

“And how do you know it is her mother?” 
ecntinued Ann. 

“Wait a minute, not so fast,” interrupted 
Judy. “Mr. Sherman said that Lorraine 
had broken their engagement some six 
months ago, and had left her home. He 
knew she had a mother, but he had never 
met her. Therefore, he thought there might 
be something to the telephone call after all. 

“That was all he would tell me, so we 
agreed to think about it and to ccme to- 
gether again for luncheon Thursday at 
Leon’s.” 

“My word! What a satisfactory confer- 
ence. The mystery is solved. The heroine 
found. The hero ready to receive her. 
Mother and daughter to be re-united. What 
material for a short story. And with it 
all, you dc not know one single fact in the 
case.” Ann shrugged her shoulders as she 
went over to the mirror and powdered her 
nose and ran a comb through her short 
curls. 

“You need not put it that way,” said 
Judy. “Of course I don’t know that Lorene 
and Lorraine are the same person. I cannot 
ask Lorene cutright if she is Lorraine. She 
would crush me. That’s why I wanted her 
here tonight, to see her react at the men- 
tion of the names ‘Sherman’ and ‘Baehr.’ 
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Now, I do not know exactly how to pro- 
ceed.” 

Ann and Agnes made ready to go down to 
dinner. ‘Don’t ask me,” said Ann. “Dream 
over it tonight and let Mr. Friend interpret 
fcr you.” é 

“Whatever happens, Judy, don’t fall in 
love with Robert Sherman,” piped Agnes. 
“Come on, Ann, let’s eat.” 

“Pigs!” shot Judy at them as they de- 
parted. “They have no imagination at all. 
All they can think of is love and food. Ill 
show them.” 

That night Lorene found this note on her 
desk :—“Lorene—How about lunch and a 
shcw Thursday afternoon? Meet me at 
Leon’s at twelve-fifty-eight sharp. Judy.” 

“She is a queer little body,” said Lorene 
to the pink-skirted colonial lady of the bou- 
doir lamp. “What do you spppose she has 
up her sleeve now? We never know what 
she will do next.” 

At the appointed time on Thursday, Judy 
was hidden behind a large column of the 
Central Trust Company acrcss the street 
from Leon’s. At one o’clock she saw Lor- 
ene coming. Lorene was late as usual. Rob- 
ert Sherman had not yet appeared. Judy 
wondered somehow if her little plot was go- 
ing to fall through. 

Lorene stopped at the entrance and 
lcoked around for Judy. She consulted her 
watch. It was odd that Judy was not 
there, for Judy was never late. Lorene de- 
cided to walk down the street a bit and per- 
haps meet Judy on the way. She turned 
quickly and collided with a tall man. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” gasped Lorene, 
fumbling with her hat. 

“My fault entirely,” returned the man. 


° 
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“May I assist you in any—Oh, I say—Lor- 
raine,—” 

“Why—Bob,” cried Lorene. “How strange 
to meet you this way. I have wanted to see 
ycu so much, but I did not dare to write.” 

From across the street Judy saw the looks 
of recognition between Robert Sherman and 
Lorene. She watched them go into the res- 
taurant. 

“Tf a body bump a body need a body cry?” 
she sang softly. 

Late that evening as Judy cpened the door 
of the living room she saw Lorene sitting 
in her favorite chair under the bridge lamp 
with Ann and Agnes on the floor in front 
of her. They did not hear Judy open the 
door, so she closed it quietly and stocd in 
front of it, listening to Lorene. 

“Yes, I knew the notice was meant for 
me, but I was not ready to answer it. I 
was just a bit provoked at Judy for mix- 
ing up in my affairs. ‘Mother’ is my step- 
mother and has never had any use for me 
at all. I suspected she wanted money, cr 
she would not have resorted to such a means 
of trying to find me. ‘K’ is her second hus- 
band. You see, she was much younger than 
Father, in fact, she is not much clder than 
I am. After father died she drifted back 
to her old friends. Father had kept her 
away from them while he lived. 

“She and I never got along, even while 
father was with us. After father died, I 
stayed on at home a few menths, helping to 
support her and Peter and Joan, the two 
younger children. Things went .from bad 
to worse. It was all I could do to make 
myself stay there, but I felt that Peter and 
Joan needed me. 

“Then Bob and I had a quarrel, and moth- 
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er married this good for nothing fellcw, 
Keith. That was more than I could stand. 
I left home, and would not communicate 
with either Mother or Bob. For some time I 
lived around at cheap boarding houses. Life 
was miserable. As scon as my salary was 
raised last month I came here. And, oh. 
It has been so nice here. And you have all 
been so good to me. In order to keep moth- 
er off my trail I called myself Lorene Baer.’ 
You know the rest.” 

“No,” interrupted Judy, coming over tc 
the girls. Agnes jumped nervously. 

“Judy, when did you come in?” she asked. 

“Just in time to hear Lorene’s story. But 
she has more to tell you. Continue, my 
friend.” 

“Well, after luncheon,” Lorene took up the 
story, “Bcb and I hunted up mother. After 
searching for several hours we found her. 
Keith had gone and left her penniless, but 
had not taken the children. 

“She put that in the paper thinking it 
would arouse my sympathy. Instead, she 
aroused Judy’s. Mother is entirely down 
and out. She is not capable of taking care 
of Peter and Joan, so I am taking the chil- 
dren away from her fcr a time, and am 
sending her some allowance until she can 
get on her feet again.” 

“But, Lorene,” asked Agnes, “whatever 
are you going to do with two small children? 
You cannot support them and your step- 
mother on your salary.” 

Lorene drew Judy tc the arm of her chair 
and smiled happily. 

“Bob and I were married just before din- 
ner and we are going into an apartment 
down on Pearl Street tomorrow. Bob 
wants to have Peter and Joan with us for 





fb apres are three preachers 
preaching 

Each with eloquence and power; 

Skinny as an anchorite; 

One is old, with looks of white; 
And he preaches every hour 

With a shrill fanatic voice, 


And a bigot’s fiery scorn.— 
Man to misery is born! 


Born to labor, and to pray; 
Priests and Kings are God’s 
gxerents, 
Man must worship and obey. 


Back!—be humble, and obey!” 


The second is a milder preacher. 
Soft he talks, as if he sung; 
Sleek and slothful is his look, 
And his words, as from a book, 
Issue glibly from the tongue. 
With an air of self-content, 


“Stand ye still, ye restless nations, 
And be happy, all ye lands; 

Earth was made by one Almighty, 
And to meddle is to mar; 

Change is rash and ever was so}; 
We are happy as we are; 

Stand ye still ye restless nations, 
And be happy as ye are!” 





ever 


“Backward, ye presumptuous nations— 
Born to drudge, and sweat, and suffer— 


Vice- 


High he lifts his fair white hands— 


The Three P — a 


[See editorial comment, page three] 


Mightier is the younger preacher; 
Genius flashes from his eyes; 

And the crowds who heir his voice 

Give him, while their souls rejoice, 
Throbbing bosoms for replies. 
Awed they listen, yet elated, 
While like stirring accents fall: 

“Forward! ye deluded nations, 
Progress is the rule of all! 

Man was made for heartfelt effort; 
Tyranny has crushed him long. 
He shall march from good to better, 
Nor be patient under wrong! 
Forward! ye awakened nations, 

And do battle with the wrong! 


Backward, ye presumptuous nations— 


“Standing still is childish folly, 
Going backward is a crime! 
None should patiently endure 
Any ill that he can cure! 
Onward keep the march of time; 
Onward, while a wrong remains 
To be conquered by the right: 
While Oppression lifts a finger 
To affront us by his might; 
While an error clouds the reason; 
While a sorrow gnaws the heart; 
While a slave awaits his freedom, 
Action is the wise man’s part— 
Forward! ye awakened nations! 
Action is the people’s part! 


“Onward! there are ills to conquer— 
There is wisdom to discern, 

There in temperance to learn, 
Hopeless Poverty and Toil 

Vice, and Wretchedness, and Famine, 
Onward! onward! and subdue them! 
Goodness is alone immortal— 


Forward! ye awakened people, 


And the preaching of this preacher 


Tyranny has curbed its pride; 
Errors that were deified 


Slavery and Liberty, 

To decide their ancient quarrel. 

There are pens to tell your progress, 
There are hearts that burn to aid you, 


Onward, preacher! Onward, nations— 


Ills that on 
brought; 


yourselves you've 
And enfranchisement for thought. 
May be conquered, if you try; 

Give Beneficence the lie. 

Root them out; their day has passed! 
Evil was not made to last. 


And your sorrow shall not last.” 
Stirs the pulses of the world. 


Into darkness have been hurled; 

And the Wrong and Right have met 
Onward! preacher—onward yet! 
There are eyes that pine to read, 
There are arms in hour of need. 
Will must ripen into Deed. 


—The Newry Examiner, Ireland, 
June, 1846. 
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a while. Isn’t he kind? They are dear lit- 
tle children, and they think Bob is a wonder- 
ful big brother. They are so happy that 
they can come and live with me. And that’s 
all of that, for this time,’’ she concluded. 

Then putting her arms around Judy she 
kissed her and said, “You are a dear friend, 
Judy. I was selfish and hateful that night 
you read the notice. I am glad now that you 
went on with your little scheme. It has 
made me see where I could do some real 
good in the world.” 

Judy tock off her coat and hat and sat 
down in front of the fireplace. Agnes was 
writing a letter on the typewriter, and Ann 
hal picked up the American Magazine. 
Lorene moved around the room collecting 
her belongings, preparatory to packing them 
in the morning. 

Some time later Agnes stopped typing 
and locked over at Judy who was buried 
deep in her paper. 

“What are you reading, now, Judy?” she 
asked. 

“Locking through the Personal Column,” 
answered that young lady.—The Christian 
World. 


Human Limitatiens on the Divine 
(Continued from page seven) 


essential notions, which are related to each 
other as the obverse and the reverse of the 
same spiritual coin. These notions are the 
Fatherhood of God expressing itself in the 
Brotherhood of Man. To live in a universe 
in which men are brothers one to another 
by reason of spiritual parentage and to 
think of that spiritual parent as good, kind, 
beneficent, and loving is to introduce a 
force into the life and relationships of men 
that must eventually transform not only the 
life of the individual man, but the institu- 
tions, organizations, and customs of the so- 
cial order itself, so that “old things will pass 
away and all things will become new” in 
the glorious freedom and fellowship and 
brotherhood of humanity. The Kingdom of 
God and the Kingdom of Heaven thus be- 
come one and the same concept, as this 
Christian view of God progressively unfolds 
itself in the lives of men and in the social 
order that serves their life. 

II. Not only have men limited God as to 
his character with disastrous consequences 
arising therefrom in their own life and ex- 
perience, but they have limited him in re- 
spect of his conduct. They have conceived 
of him as making the world in six days of 
twenty-four hours each and then as having 
turned this world over to man with no fur- 
ther personal concern in its operation or 
improvement. Men have thought of him as 
limited by his own laws. Men have thought 
of him as having set forces to operating, 
which forces would in the long processes of 
time produce the physical universe as we 
see it and eventually change it into the ideal 
which from the beginning he had aspired 
for it to be. Still other men think of him 
as eternally vigilant in the building of the 
universe and as continuously co-operating 
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with men in the effort to change and im- 
prove it. The influence of these concepts 
as to God’s conduct has been determina- 
tive in the realm of human progress. 

From these statements as to the conduct 
of God we gather that there are three dis- 
tinct and separate views. The first con- 
ceives of God as a creator. It relies upon 
the concept as given in the opening of Gen- 
esis where we read, “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth” and up- 
on the opening words of the Gospel accord- 
ing to John where we read, “In the begin- 
ning was the Word All things were 
made by him; and without him was not any 
thing made that was made.” One distin- 
guished churchman went so far as to give 
the exact day and hour when God in the 
process of creation reached the time when 
man should be created. For example, Dr. 


John Lightfoot, vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, gave it as his schol- 
larly conclusion that “man was created by 
the Trinity on the twenty-third day of Oc- 
tober, 4004 B. C., at nine o’clock in the 
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TWILIGHT MEDITATION 
THE glory of the twilight 


Holds my eyes in beauteous spell, 
The glory of the sunset 
Lifts my soul above this earth. 


Too weak am | to picture 

Its wonder. Too weak 

My words, to paint its beauty. 
But the tints of dainty color, 
Quiet shades so delicate, 

Softly, slowly fading away, 
Reach my soul in its seclusion— 
Touch my timid heart, and, ah! 

I know! I know! I feel 

The presence of the Lord! 


It fades—so sweetly and softly, 

Slowly it goes; and again 

Duties call me from loved 

Meditation. The benediction’s o'er, 

Another day is ended. But my soul 

Has sweeter peace, and rest more 
quiet; 

For the hot, tumultuous day was ended 

'n the presence of my God. 


—John B. Thompson, in The 
Presbyterian of the South. 
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morning.” And to this a colored divine 
added, “And then God stood him in the cor- 
ner of the fence to dry.” When a member 
of the congregation inquired as to who built 
the fence, the preacher retorted, “My brud- 
der, youse gwine straight to hell for yore 
disbelief.” 

This view has insisted upon God as finish- 
ing his work with the act of creation. Of 
course, there has been a feeling on the part 
of the spiritually minded in every age that 
men are under obligation to use the universe 
in accordance with the plans and purposes 
and ideals of God, but that they are left 
alone in arriving at the manner in which 
they are to meet this obligation, that God 
himself is chiefly concerned in contemplat- 
ing the work that he has done, receiving the 
adoration of his subjects, and enjoying him- 
self in rest from his labor. This view ac- 
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counts for the slow plodding progress of the 
human race, with long period in which no 
progress has been achieved. The world 
lacked inspiration for growth and develop- 
ment when it conceived of its God as an ab- 
sentee potentate living in the skies and 
walking not with men in their daily experi- 
ences. 

The adherents of the second view have 
become quite clamant in these latter days. 
They have relied upon biology in science, 
behaviorism in psychology, and determinism 
in religion, and on these as bases have con- 
structed a mechanical theory of evolution 
that deprives man of his spiritual nature 
and bows God out of his universe. There is 
nothing, these materialistic philosophers, 
these behavioristic psychologists, these me- 
chanical evolutionists assert in the most up- 
standing man in human history which was 
not essentially in the electrons and protons 
of the original primordial protoplasmic cell. 
Everything that this most distinguished of 
all men is, they say, inhered in this cell in 
embryo, and all that has been necessary for 
this cell to become man with all his multi- 
plied powers and capacities in time. In 
these latter days they have become more 
inclusive still in their identification of man 
with material substance, and they are stat- 
ing that, inasmuch as all chemical elements 
point in the direction of an all pervasive 
energy, there may be no essential difference 
between the qualities, the capacities, and 
the inherent characteristics of the proto- 
plasmic cell on the one hand and between 
plant and mineral life on the other. When 
we come into the realm of psychology, the 
behaviorists assure us that all human con- 
duct is but the reaction of our nervous sys- 
tem to certain stimuli and that no other 
force or influence can determine the issue 
of any situation of human experience, ex- 
cept the nervous system and the stimuli to 
which it is subjected. Conscience and moral 
sense also inhere in the animal world, they 
tell us, in quality the same, though in de- 
gree less than in man. 

This view agrees with the former view 
in the concept that the world can get along 
without God. It differs from it in the as- 
sertion that it has always gotten along 
without God and that he was not necessary 
as the Creative Agent or First Cause in the 
making of the universe. The direful con- 
sequences of this mechanical and material- 
istic view of the world and of man are be- 
ginning to be felt in the lowering of moral 
standards, the lessening of moral restraints, 
the disintegration of the customs and con- 
ventions of life and society, and the wide- 
spread tendency toward crime, particularly 
as it finds its expression in the life of 
youth, who have been especially in these lat- 
ter years imbued with the idea of mechanis- 
tic evolution. 

Certainly there has been protest and out- 
cry against this view, and there ought to be. 
The Fundamentalists of our day are right 
in their denunciation of mechanistic evo- 
lution, of behavioristic psychology, and of 

(Continued on page twenty-one) 












The Boy That Laughs 


I know a funny little boy— 
The funniest ever born: 

His face is like a beam of joy, 
Although his clothes are torn. 


I saw him tumble on his nose, 
And waited for a groan— 

But how he laughed! Do you suppose 
He struck his funny bone? 


There’s sunshine in each word he speaks: 
His laugh is something grand; 

Its ripples overrun his cheeks 
Like waves on snowy sand. 


He laughs the moment he awakes, 
And till the day is done; 

The schoolroom for a joke he takes— 
The lessons are but fun. 


No matter how the day may go, 
You cannot make him cry: 
He’s worth a dozen boys I know, 
Who pcut and mope and sigh. 
—Wide Awake. 


A Heroine Rewarded 


{OR the first time in history the Lloyds 
bronze medal for heroism has_ been 
awarded to a woman. Ethel Langton, fif- 
teen-year-old daughter of the keeper of the 
St. Helens Fort Lighthouse, Bembridge, 
England, is the recipient of this unusual 
honor. For three days in March, in a rag- 
nig gale, she alone on the tiny island kept 
the light burning to warn ships of their 
peril. Her mother and father had embarked 
on a food expedition to the mainland and 
were unable to return on account of the 
heavy seas. Subsisting only on bread she, 
at regular intervals, climbed a twenty-foot 
steel pole to tend the oil lamp, and per- 
formed the duties of her father with exacti- 
tude and proficiency. 

The medal is well awarded to this girl, 
says The Leader. It will be a comfort and 
a source of pride to her as she goes about 
her work on the lonely island. The world 
too often is unappreciative of the self-sacri- 
fice and the devotion to duty of those who 
guard the destinies of ships at sea.—Zhe 
Christian World. 


When Dorothy Laughed 


K,VERYTHING seemed to be going wrong 
that day. In the first place, it was Mon- 
day, and everybody felt tired and “Monday- 
ish.” Rob had gone fishing on Saturday 
and had not had time to study his lessons 
properly and was worried for fear he would 
lose his place in class. Kate had been on a 
picnic and was tired and cross. And daddy 
was worried about business, and altcgether 
the atmosphere in the Brooke household was 
not very comfortable. It was raining, too. 
“Breakfast late again?” asked daddy, try- 
ing to speak patiently. 

“It’s Monday, you know, and Norah has 
a great deal to do,” returned mother gently; 
but she lcoked weary and discouraged. 

“Don’t bother, Lad, I’m busy,” said Rob 
crossly as the baby crept round the table, 
hoping for a romp. 
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The Children 





“O, dear, I’m so tired and sleepy; I wish 
I might sleep all day! No, baby, I don’t feel 
like playing this morning,” was Kate’s con- 
tribution to the table talk. 

Baby began to cry, and Norah had to 
leave her waffles to carry him off tc the 
kitchen to prevent a roar. 

“O, dear me!” exclaimed Kate impatient- 
ly. ‘Was there ever such a cross family? 
Rob, you’ll be late for school if you don’t 
hurry!” 

“It doesn’t matter to you, does it?” re- 
turned Rob glumly. 

Just then Dorothy came in. She had a 
kitten on either shculder, her hands held up 
to keep them from tumbling off, and she was 
laughing merrily. “Look, everybody! Aren’t 
they darling? Please, mother, may they 
have some milk and bread? Old Kitty said 
I might have them to play with a little while 
if I’d take good care of them.” 

“Take them in the kitchen and ask Norah 
to keep them a few minutes to amuse baby 
till you get your breakfast,” said mother. 
“Run, dear; it is getting cold.” 

Dcrothy ran. She put the kittens in a 
basket by the stove, washed her hands, and 
came to the table, still laughing. “Isn’t it 
good it’s a rainy day? It was so dry and 
dusty. Now our flowers will just jump out, 
won’t they? And there are such lots of 
things I’ve been wanting to do in the house. 
You will help me with my doll’s house, 
won’t you, Rob, when you get back from 
school? And, sister, would you have time to 
make those paper dolls you promised to 
paint for me? And I’ll tidy your bureau 
drawers for you as you wanted me to the 
other day. And mother—what can I de for 
mother?” 

“Just be your own little happy self, and 
that will help me best of all,” said mother, 
smiling in response to Dorothy’s_ smile. 
“You are the first bit of sunshine I’ve seen 
this morning.” 

Daddy’s worried face brigntened, and he 
rose from the table smiling, too. ‘Well, 
gocd-by. Maybe things will be better than 
I thought,” he said as he kissed mother and 
went out. 

Rob gathered his books and went away 
whistling, and Kate found the broom and 
duster and went to tidy the parlor unasked. 

It rained outside, but inside the house 
things seemed to have brightened wonder- 
fully. The baby was shouting with laugh- 
ter over the kittens, Dorothy was laughing, 
and mcther looked happy and rested.—/. 
L. Glover, in Christian Advocate. 


Two Little Brownies 
OROTHY and Helen were walking slow- 
ly home from school, talking of a story 
that Teacher had read to them. 

“Of course,” said Dorothy, “we know 
there aren’t really any brownies. There 
really are no little live brownies that come 
at night when everybody is asleep and help 
around the hcuse.” 

“No,” said Helen slowly, “there really 
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aren’t any live brownies; but I sort of wish 
there were, don’t you, Dot?” 

“Why?” asked Dorothy. 

“Wouldn’t it be fun if there were?” said 
Helen eagerly. ‘“Wouldn’t it be great, Dot, 
if some little brownies would come tonight 
when we’re all asleep and wash up all the 
supper dishes, so that mcther wouldn’t have 
to do them in the morning?” 

“Wouldn’t it?” said Dorothy. “But they 
won’t, you know,” she added sadly, “be- 
cause there aren’t any.” 

“Dorothy Brown,” exclaimed Helen ex- 
citedly, “I know how there can be brown- 
ies!” 

“How?” said little Dot eagerly. 

“Why, we can be!” said Helen. “Why 
can’t we do mother’s dishes fcr her after 
everybody has gone to bed?” 

“Let’s do it, Helen,” cried Dorothy, “and 
make mother guess!” 

“We will,” said Helen very decidedly. “I 
should think we might be as helpful as 
brownies!” 

And that is how it happened that long 
after everybody had gone to bed in the 
Brown house mother was awakened by scme 
unusual sounds in the room below. She lis- 
tened attentively for a moment or so, and 
then she said softly as she touched him on 
the shoulder: “Father, wake up! I’m sure 
I hear somebody in the kitchen.” 

Father woke up with a start and listened. 
Then he said: “I think you’re right, moth- 
er. I’ll go and see about it.” 

Putting on his bathrobe and slippers, he 
went softly downstairs, saying to himself as 
he neared the kitchen door: “I certainly 
hear voices. There’s more than one of 
them.” 

And that’s how it happened that just as 
they had wiped the last dish the hall door 
opened, and there stood father. 

“Well, upon my word,” he said, “what’s 
all this?” 

“We’re brownies, father,” said Dcrothy, 
“only you mustn’t tell mother. We want to 
surprise her, don’t we, Helen?” 

“Yes,” said Helen, “we’re brownies, fa- 
ther, that come at night when everybody is 
asleep to help around the house.” 

“Well,” said father with a smile, “you’ll 
certainly surprise mother all right! And 
now that the work is done, off to bed again, 
youngsters!” 

“Do we have to go to bed again?” asked 
Helen. “Isn’t it most time to get up, father? 
We're all ready for school. Can’t we stay 
up?” 

“Certainly not!’ said Mr. Brown decided- 
ly. “Why, even the cocks haven’t started 
to crow yet! Off with you to bed!” 

And that’s how it happened that next 
morning as they sat at breakfast Mrs. 
Brown said as she looked at her little daugh- 
ters: “Whose helpful hands, I wonder, 
washed my supper dishes in the night and 
made it so easy and pleasant for me to get 
the breakfast this morning? Can it be that 
there are brownies, after all?” 

“We were the brownies, mother,” said lit- 
tle Dot. “Were you surprised?”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 
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From the Field 


ILLINOIS 

Urbana, August 10—We have just closed a 
two weeks’ Daily Vacation Bible School with 
the Porterville Christian Church. The work 
done was limited to the Bible and kindred 
subjects, such as stewardship, hymn mem- 
orizing, hymn stories, Bible memory work, 
Bible stories, Bible geography, and missions. 
The pastor conducted a class daily on the es- 
sentials of the Christian faith, and living the 
Christian life for boys and girls of junior and 
intermediate age. We had an excellent corps 
of eight teachers and assistants who were 
very faithful and efficient in their work. The 
total enrollment was ninety-eight, with an 
average attendance of about sixty. The 
school closed with a demonstration program 
on Sunday night, August 8. The school was 
“u community affair and every one seemed 
well pleased with the results.—J. J. Douglass. 


Louisville, August 
Bible Schools held 
ville and Hord churches were real 
successful. Pastor Fasnacht, of Louis- 
ville Church, and Pastor Mahan, of Hord 
Church, were in charge. We assisted in both 
schools. We have been with the Gaskin City 
Church, Harrisburg, Illinois, for three nights. 
We have had good services, making prepara- 
tion for conference. Rev. Ed Borah is the 
efficient pastor. A letter from Rev. A. H. 
Bennett at Newington, Connecticut, says he 
will be in Illinois for the conference at Har- 
risburg, August 24. — We urge that each 
church in the Illinois Conference see that the 
proper number of delegates be sent and the 
proper conference fee be raised. Churches 
should plan for the every-member canvass 
and the budget system of financing the 
church and this will make ample provision 
for all needs. Route One, Illinois, paved 
road, reaches Harrisburg from Danville; 
Route 13 from Carbondale, Illinois, where 
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with the Louis- 


Route 2 intersects Route 13.—John Baugh- 
man, Conference President. 


IOWA 

Fairview, Taylor Co., August 11—Sunday, 
August 7, being our final day at this church, 
the good people of the community had ar- 
ranged a basket dinner and special service 
for the occasion. In spite of a shower in 
the morning, there was a large crowd at the 
morning service. At noon, dinner was laid 
out cafeteria style in the basement, and we 
attempted to show our appreciation for the 
splendid cooking by making away with 
big platter of it. tev. O. C. Huff, president 
of the Western lowa Conference, and the 
former pastor of the church, delivered a 
splendid address in the afternoon, and the 
local folks furnished several special numbers. 
At the close of the service, a purse was pre- 
sented the outgoing pastor with best wishes 
for his future work. He tried to express his 
appreciation for it and for the splendid sup- 
port and co-operation which had been given 
during the year. The church being without 
a resident pastor, he was given opportunity 
to serve them while a student at Palmer. At 
the annual meeting, the church was found 
to be in excellent financial condition, and a 
new constitution and by-laws were adopted. 
Rev. F. M. Strange will move to the field the 
first of September. The writer is moving to 
Fiatt, Illinois, and expects to continue his 
school work at Lombard College, at Gales- 
burg.—Robert B. Rubart, Pastor. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Tenafly, August 7—It was my pleasure, by 
kind invitation, to visit the Hopewell Moun- 
tain Christian Church and to speak twice, 
morning and night, on Sunday, August 1. In 


the morning the address was upon “The 
Power and the Blessing of a Pure and Holy 
Life;’ at night, “Precious Lessons Learned 
by Visiting the Holy Land.” The wrapt at- 
tention at both meetings and the very kind 
remarks by members were glad evidences of 
appreciation and of good results to follow, 
by God’s grace. Brother Walter E. Crooks, 
the much loved pastor, and his good wife 
were received into the church. The writer 
was asked to officiate at the communion. The 
pastor is not yet ordained, but he is studious, 
zealous, and worthy. The sweet spirit of 
Christian fellowship speaks well for pastor 
and people. The membership is small, but 
they love to work. They have faithful offi- 
cers who love their Lord and his cause. A 
very promising young man is superintendent 
of the Sunday-school and is president of the 
Christian Endeavor society. The light of that 
church will yet shine far out into the world. 
May God richly bless them all.—Albert God- 
ley. 
OHIO 

Polk Grove, August 9—The one hundred 
tenth anniversary of Polk Grove Church, ten 
miles north of Dayton and a half mile east 
of Englewood dam,. was celebrated yester- 
day with simple services in the morning, fol- 
lowed by a basket picnic at noon by the 
congregation. The morning service was in 
charge of Rev. Heber O’Hara, the pastor, who 
arranged a special program for the occasion. 
The congregation joined,in the singing of 
several hymns appropriate to the event, and 
Brother O’Hara preached an inspiring ser- 
mon, during which.he stressed and reviewed 
the glorious history of the church. A num- 
ber of former Bible classes of the church, dis- 
banded years ugo, were assembled yesterday 
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HEN the final awards are distrib- 
uted at the Last Day, we predict 

that high in the ranks of the saints and 
martyrs who have made great sacrifices 
and overcome great obstacles for the 
glory of God will appear those bands of 
noble women who in almost every 
parish have had for years to work with- 
out decent facilities to arrange fairs 
and entertainments in inadequate quar- 
ters, to prepare large dinners in tiny 
improvised kitchens in dark corners of 
parish-house cellars.—The Churchman. 
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to pay tribute to the old church. Following 
the Bible classes was the regular Sunday 
service, in charge of Brother O'Hara. The 
choir was heard in a special musical pro- 
gram. The basket picnic, which followed the 
morning service, began at twelve o’clock and 
continued until two-thirty in the afternoon, 
when the afternoon meeting was called to 
order by Rev. R. F. Brown, who then led the 
congregation in the singing of several hymns. 
Hermon Eldredge of the Christian Church 
spoke on the subject, “The Old Day and the 
New.” The farewell song, sung by the male 
quartet, concluded the anniversary ceremon- 
ies.—The Dayton Journal. 


Buffalo, Indiana, Rededication 


SUNDAY, August 8, was a day full of 
interest to the Buffalo Christian Church 
and its friends. It is not a large church, 
having but sixty members, but there are 
some loyal workers and they saw the need 
of better equipment. They placed a base- 
ment under the church, added three Sunday- 
school rooms, enlarged the choir space, and 
added a front vestibule. The cost was 
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$2,550, besides much donated labor, which 
probably would have cost more than $500. 
The funds had all been provided prior to the 
day of rededication. It was also the closing 
day of their pastor’s service with them. 
Rev. Eva B. Proctor, wife of Rev. L. T. 
Proctor, who comes to be pastor of the 
Shiloh Church, Dayton, Ohio, September 1, 
has done a splendid work at Buffalo and 
Liberty Churches and they are loath to give 
her up. She has greatly encouraged and 
assisted in the larger equipment program. 
She was in charge of the services through- 
out the day. At the Saturday night 
service, at which Rev. L. T. Proctor 
preached a splendid sermon, Mrs. Proctor 
was affectionately remembered by her con- 
gregation with several beautiful and useful 
gifts. At the morning service the pastor 
and congregation joined in the rededication 
formula, and the writer preached the ser- 
mon. At the afternoon service a history 
of the church was read as compiled by 
Marion Slyter and A. G. Coonrod. The 
church was organized by Abram Snethen, 
the barefoot preacher, October 10, 1886. 
Some thirty-five years ago the church was 
reorganized and the church built, with Dr. 
T. M. McWhinney preaching the dedication 
sermon. At this afternoon service the 
president of the Northwestern Indiana 
Conference, Mr. Walter H. Casad, brought 
greetings and there were delegations pres- 
ent from some half dozen Christian 
churches and visitors from other denomina- 
tions. Revs. L. T. Proctor and D. A. Cook 
were present and assisted the pastor and 
writer in the communion service. A large 
attendance again greeted the writer as 
preacher at the evening service. The day 
was ideal, the fellowship sweet, the music 
both by the local church and some by 
neighboring churches was well received. 
The dinner was served in the new basement 
and was all that could be desired. 

At the opening of the evening service Mr. 
Floyd Van Meter, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, gave some visions that he 
has for the church in the near future. 

Rev. Robert Karn, Greenville, Ohio, a 
graduate of Defiance College, last June, and 
a member of the Miami Ohio Conference, 
will become pastor of the Buffalc and Hick- 
ory Grove churches, September 1. We expect 
he will find loyal and hearty co-operation. 

WARREN H. DENISON. 

Dayton, Ohio. 
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The right way is the only way, and the 
rightness of an attitude or method goes 
down through all its relations. Rightness in 
mechanics and morals is basically the same 
thing. We make a great error in regarding 
“moral” as meaning “trying to be good;” it 
means trying to be right. Unless the parts 
of a machine are right, power cannot be 
delivered, service cannot be rendered. The 
only kind of precision that fits society to- 
gether is moral precision, which is the 
science of right relations. We make no 
progress as long as we deny this. Our 
motive in this is not the attainment of some 
kind of goodness which is apart from life 
itself, but the attainment of inherent right- 
ness so that this complex instrument which 
we call society may efficiently function. 
Morality is the mechanics of rightness.— 
The Dearborn Independent. 
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"Tis the good reader that makes the good 
book.—Emerson. 
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Parable of the Radio 
Beauty for Ashes 


BY REV. FRANK H. GARDNER 


HAVE listened to some very interesting 

and delightful things. I have heard that 
woman loved by so many of our scldier 
boys, Mme. Schumann-Heink, and several 
others who have carried me in the realm of 
high vocal art. I have been delighted with 
famous cellists, violinists, orchestras, piano 
solos, flute, and even the little harmonica. 
I have been pleased to listen to Capt. Mc- 
Millan tell cf the far north, to physicians 
instruct us in the care of our health, and 
to bankers in reference to the wise use of 
money and travelers of the lands afar. I 
have heard the President from Washington 
and once I thought I caught the undistin- 
guishable sound either from South America 
er across the waters. 

If you were here I would ask you to guess 
where I pick up all this joy and delight. 

Well, the story is this. It was the mid- 
winter when I installed my radio set and it 
was not very convenient to erect a pole at 
that time of the year. The trees interfered 
with my putting an aerial out-cf-doors and 
so I was rather forced to have my aerial in- 
side. There is a place in the ceiling of my 
room up stairs about eighteen inches square 
with a scuttle where one can climb through 
to the unfinished attic above. In the middle 
of the attic one can stand erect but the 
sides of the attic are barely six inches in 
height. 

There was to be the place for my aerial 
and accordingly I procured a ladder and by 
carefully moving abcut lest I break through 
the plastering, I stepped from one beam to 
another and after much dodging and craw]l- 
ing in that semi-dark, cobwebby, dusty, 
grimy attic place I managed to stretch the 
necessary wires for my radio. 

It is needless to say that my face and 
hands were somewhat soiled after crawl- 
ing and working around in that place for 
nearly an hour. You might be interested to 
take a peek in that hole, but I feel quite 
sure that ycu would have no desire to climb 
up there and explore its domain where spid- 
ers have made their home for the past fifty 
years with no one to dispute their owner- 
ship. While there have been a goodly num- 
ber of pastors in this delightful home during 
the past half century and while their wives 
have been scrupulously clean, I venture the 
fact that I am the first one to brush down 
any of the cobwebs from that attic hcle and 
I removed only those that swept across my 
face or stuck to my clothing. 

But here is the interesting lesson which 
I wish to bring to you, that out from that 
dingy, cobwebby, dust-ladened attic I have 
brought the finest songs and music of Amer- 
ica, if nct of the world. I could hear Mme. 


Schumann-Heink actually breathe as she 
sung to us. 


I have heard the most famous 


violinists and cellists and artists with nearly 
every sort of musical instruments. I have 
listened to America’s most prominent men 
along their particular fields of thought or 
work. And all of it has come from that 
dark and cobwebby hole at the top cf my de- 
lightful home which the good people of this 
place have offered to me. 

I am sure if you climb the stepladder this 
morning and take just one look into that 
place that it would be very difficult for me 
to convince ycu that I had been so delight- 
fully entertained these past few weeks with 
music from that weird place unless you were 
conversant with the facts of the radio game. 
Even at that I marvel at times to think that 
I can draw so much beauty from my old 
attic. 


But what a parable of life that really is. 
This old world was as useless and ugly once 
as a cobwebby attic. It had no shape nor 
beauty. 


What music has come from Miltcn and 
Bunyan and Mueller and Spurgeon and 
Moody and Gipsy Smith and Billy Sunday 
and Whitfield the bartender and Hopeless 
in “Quo Vadis” and literally thousands of 
men and women who have been to look upon 
roots out of dry grounds withcut form or 
comeliness, and yet what songs they have 
awakened in the hearts of men. 


Didn’t James Watt string his aerial over 
the unused and wasted steam and bring mu- 
sic to the world? Hasn’t Edison strung his 
aerial over the dreaded power of the light- 
ning and brought delights to the world? 

Didn’t Marconi stretch his aerial over the 
vibraticns of the ether and bring music 
from the air around us? 


Even Luther Burbank has stretched his 
aerial over the tangled and discordant notes 
of the plant world and has brought joy and 
delight for us from fields that seemed 
worthless and as uninviting as my dark at- 
tic room. (I marvel, however, how he can 
play and work with the playthings God has 
given to him and obtain such splendid re- 
sults and then say there is no Father to 
these things.) 


Just in closing I want to say that the 
efficient president of the biggest corpora- 
tion in the radio industry in the world came 
to this country as the age of nine, unable 
to speak a word of English. Then there 
follows the story of the Ghetto life of New 
York and the supporting of a family of five 
while in his teens. Up at four in the morn- 
ing to sell papers. A long story of a hard 
fight to support that family and to get an 
education. Who would have ever thought 
as they watched that lad out there in a 
cold December morning that he would ever 
be the manager of a business that has tak- 
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en the world by storm. David Sarnoff 
certainly is a splendid illustration of this 
thought that I am trying to bring to you. 
Dear Lord, teach us never to despise that 
which may seem to us useless and disagree- 
able. Teach us to love the unlovable, for 
perhaps there may be greater beauty in 
their lives than we can see. Teach us to 
be willing that thou mayest stretch thine 
own wires in our hearts and possibly bring 
cut hidden music that we little dreamed ex- 
isted there. If by stretching the wires of 
sorrow or disappointment or even failure 
across our lives thou canst bring sweet mu- 
sic to the world as a whole, teach us to be 
willing. to surrender these seemingly use- 
less lives to thy own will. If across these 
cobwebby lives of curs thou canst stretch 
the wire of self-sacrifice and thereby bring 
beauty for ashes and joy for mourning, 
teach us to yield our desires to thine. 
Pottersville, Massachusetts. 


ta 


Progress has only been possible because 
of the emergence of revolutionary spirit, 
isolated men and women and groups of 
men and women who have not been content 
with the slow, upward climb, but have risen 
on wings as eagles, who have been so much 
before their time that they have been called 
madmen and fools, but whose folly has been 
the most potent factor in creating the mor- 
al atmosphere into which the world has oc- 
casionally moved on.—Henry T. Hodgkin. 
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Childlikeness is simplicity, trustfulness, 
utter consciousness in the sense of vain 
boasting and glory, gentleness, love, sin- 
cerity of heart and motive.—Joseph Parker. 











The women in your church should 
have these books by Mrs. George H. 
Morrison, wife of the famous Scottish, 


PRAYERS FOR 
WOMEN WORKERS— 


Contains prayers for committee and 
missionary meetings, mother’s cir- 
cles and other occasions. There are 
many fine prayers for children in the 
home and verses for prayer building. 


16 mo. $1.25 


ADDRESSES FOR 
WOMEN WORKERS— 


Inspiring addresses made at public 
gatherings. Just the book to provide 
subjects and inspiration for women 
who speak in public. 


— 


12 mo. $2.09 


an] DORAN BOOKS 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 


Court and Ludlow 








Dayton, Ohio 
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For Teachers and Leaders 


THE GREAT PARTNERSHIP 
Man and God 


by Rev. JOHN ARCHIBALD MacCALLUM, D. D. 


Brings God the senio= pertner very near to 


How real religion is when rightly interpreted. 


OUR LORD’S EARTHLY LIFE 
by Rev. Prof. DAVID SMITH, M. A., D. D. 


Another great tribute to the Christ by the 
author cf “The Days of His Flesh.” A mark- 


ed humanist strain characterizes this volume. 


$3.00 
HOW TO TEACH THE 


OLD TESTAMENT 
FREDERICK J. RAE 


A valuable teaching guide. Shows the teach- 
er the method, and gives the class a real 
appreciation of the ancient bocks. $2.00 


THE TWELVE MINOR 
PROPHETS 


by Rev. 
GEO. L. ROBINSON, Ph. D.,D.D.,LL.D. 
Suitable for adult study classes. Alive with 


the social significance of these messages. 
Scholarly and evangelical. $2.00 


THE MYSTICS OF THE 
CHURCH 
by EVELYN UNDERHILL 


A fascinating study of mysticism by an author- 
ity on church history. Its influence on Chris- 
tian leaders from St. Paul until the present. 


$2.00 
KATHIE’S DIARY 
Edited by MARGARET EGGLESTON 


The charming story of a girl of fifty years ago. 
Ten years of ideal girlhood. $2.00 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN 
ARTHUR W. SPALDING 


A book for youth, written in the spirit of 
youth. Commended by religious educators 
from every part of the country. $1.50 


TEACHING THE YOUTH 


OF THE CHURCH 
by CYNTHIA PEARL MAUS 


A complete and constructive work on relig- 
ious education. Every problem is deftly 


handled. $1.75 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF RELIGIOUS 


EDUCATION 
by WALTER ALBION SQUIRES 


The virtue and danger of modern psychology. 
Mechanistic and purposive psychology are 
vividly contrasted. $1.25 


LANDMARKS IN THE 
STRUGGLE BETWEEN 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
by Prof. J. ¥. SIMPSON, M. A., D. Sc. 


The historic background of an age-long con- 
flict. For those who want a perspective view 
of the modern controversy. 2.00 


4ST. PAUL’S 


LIFE OF CHRIST 


by Rev. GWILYM O. GRIFFITH 


the hearts of men. 
$2.00 4? perience in Christ. 








mit 
Cusine ts in One Volume 


The 
MOFFATT 
BIBLE 


The Holy Bible 


cA New Translation 


Rev. Prof. James Moffatt 
D.D., LL.D. 


Translated from the original 
sources into modern English. 
Printed on Bible Jndia paper. 
Accepted by scholars the 
world over. An ideal Con- 
firmation and Easter gift. 





Prices 
No. 40—Cloth .. Net, $5.00 
No. 41—Keratol, round cor- 
ners, boxed .. . Net, $6.00 
No. 42—French Morocco, 
limp, round corners, boxed 
Net, $7.50 
No. 43—Levant, divinity cir- 
cuit, round corners, boxed 
Net, $10.00 














¢ OUR CHILDREN 


by CATHERINE 

BOOTH -CLIBBORN 

An inspiring book by “The 
Marechale.” The product of her own 
parenthood and her hundreds of 
contacts in religious and social 
work. $1.00 


ONE HUNDRED 
PROJECTS FOR THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


by 
MILTON CARSLEY TOWNER, 
M. A., PH. D. 


Definite projects for sustaining in- 
terest and building the teaching 
curriculum. Material for various 
ages and groups. $1.60 
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A picture of the Jesus whom Paul knew. The author finds it 
; impossible to separate the mind of the evangelist from his ex- 


$2.00 


SERMONS ON BOOKS 


OF THE BIBLE 

Prof. WILLIAM WISTAR HAMILTON, 
Ph D., D.D. Vol. I Genesis to Job. 
Vol. Il. Job to Daniel 
A prospective view of the Old Testament 
books. In the scope of a single sermon he 
gives the teaching of the book and its appli- 
cation today. $1.75 each 


EASTER SERMONS 

Edited by FREDERICK J. NORTH 
Addresses by the most notable of Scotch and 
English preachers. Easter messages of potent 
appeal. $2.00 


TEN GREATEST WORDS 


ABOUT JESUS 

by J. C. MASSEE, D. D. 

The angel foretells his birth. The discipies 
confess their allegiance. His critics voice their 
disapproval. A challenging court of testi- 
mony $1.50 
ADDRESSES FOR WOMEN 


WORKERS 

by MRS. GEORGE H. MORRISON 

The author has brought together addresses 
upon a variety of subjects. Women leaders 
will find many suggestions for their work. $2.00 


THE PEDAGOGY OF ST. PAUL 
by Prof. 

HOWARD TILLMAN KUIST, M.A., Ph.D. 
A unique study in the method of the great 


apostle. It considers both his personality and 
his method. $1.75 


AS AT ‘THE FIRST 
by Rev. JOHN A. HUTTON, D. D. 
Little Books on the Chistion Life 
The personalities that made the first century 
church vividly described. $1.25 


OUR FATHER 

by Rev. CANON ANTHONY C. DEANE 
Little Books on the Christian Life 

The most challenging study of the Lord’s 

Prayer since that of John Ruskin. $1.25 


THE KEY TO THE KINGDOM 
by Rev. JAMES REID, M. A. 

Little Books on the Christian Life 
A study in the Beatitudes revealing Jesus’ 
elevation of the spiritual in life. $1.25 


IN THE FORM OF A SERVANT 
Rev. FRANK H. BALLARD, M. A. 

Little Books on the Christian Life 
The life of Jesus from childhood until his 
death at Calvary. $1.25 


THE GUESTS OF GOD 


by Rev. Prof. GEORGE JACKSON, D. D. 
Little Books on the Christian Life 
Delightful communion and devotional 
addresses. $1.25 





ORDER TODAY OF 


The Christian Publishing Association 


DAYTON 


OHIO 
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That Empty Back Seat 


VERY small girl, beside whose chair 

leaned a little crutch, pressed her face 
against the windowpane one morning and 
watched the man who lived next door as he 
backed his automobile out of the garage. 
She was absolutely motionless while he 
inspected the car, cranked up the engine, 
and started off. After watching him out of 
sight, she wiped a tear from each eye and 
picked up a rag doll that lay in her lap. 

“Now, Lily Violet Rose,” said she to the 
doll, in a voice that quavered ever so litfle, 
“you sit right up there on the table. You 
are a little girl what has a pain in her hip 
every minute. You can’t gc outdoors ’ceptin’ 
somebody pushes you in the gocart, and 
you never was in a awe-mobile, never once. 
’N’ you sit up there in your room and 
watch me. I am a great big man, and I 
don’t have any pain in my hip, and I can 
walk, and I got an awe-mobile and every- 
thing. See, this is my awe-mobile. ’N’ 
you just watch me ’n’ think maybe p’rhaps 
I might look up and see you and say: ‘Want 
a ride, little girl?’ But you see I am a 
great big man, and I have some very 
‘portant business to do, and I can’t be 
botherin’ with little girls what can’t walk. 
So I don’t even look up to your window, but 
just wind up my awe-mobile and jump in 
quick and turn a little thing and jerk some- 
thing, and away I go just a-flying.” 

Then the little girl snatched her limp 
dolly to her heart and kissed her again and 
again. “Don’t ery, Lily Violet Rose, my 
dear darling. You shall go with me, so you 
shall. Don’t feel sorry any more.” 

The laundress heard, and the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. She told the cook next 
door, and the tears rolled down her cheeks. 
The cook told her mistress, and the mistress 
must have told her husband, for the very 
next morning the “great big man” looked 
up at the window and waved his hand and 
said: ‘Want a ride, little girl?” 

So the little girl got her ride, and the 
limp dolly went too, and every time the 
man looked at them he had to wipe his 
eyes. The automobile is fast becoming an 
old story, but there are still many people 
who have never motored. There are many 
longing eyes that follow those empty back 
seats, and there are probably no persons 
who can give so much pleasure with so little 
inconvenience as those who go about in 
cars.—Selected. 


The Cross of Christ 


HE cross of Christ is his greatest glory. 

Because he humbled himself to the 
death of the cross, therefore God hath high- 
iy exalted him. The cross was the power 
that conquered Satan and sin. 

The Christian shares with Christ in the 
cross. The crucified Christ lives in him 
through the Holy Spirit, and the spirit of 
the cross inspires him. He lives as one who 
has died with Christ. As he realizes the 
power of Christ’s crucifixion, he lives as one 
who has died to the world and to sin, and 
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the power becomes a reality in his life. It 
is as the crucified One that Christ lives in 
me. 

Our Lord said to his disciples: 
your cross and follow me.” Did they under- 
stand this? They had seen men carrying a 
cross, and knew what it meant, a painful 
death on the cross. And so all his life 
Christ bore his cross—the death sentence 
that he should die for the world. And each 
Christian must bear his cross, acknowledg- 
ing that he is worthy of death, and believ- 
ing that he is crucified with Christ, and that 
the crucified One lives in him. “Our old 
man is crucified with Christ.” “He that is 
Christ’s hath crucified the flesh with all the 
lusts thereof.” When we have accepted this 
life of the cross, we will be able to say with 
Paul: “Far be it from me to glory save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.”—An- 
drew Murray. 


“Take up 


Human Limitations on the Divine 
(Continued from page sixteen) 
materialistic philosophy, but they are mis- 
taken in the remedy they propose for the 
deplorable situation in which we find our- 
selves. They would take us back to the 
conception of God as having finished his 
work and as enjoying rest and peace unper- 
turbed in his celestial mansion, surrounded 
by the untold billions of disembodied spir- 
its which have people the earth and now 
throng heaven, for him singing their an- 
thems and hallelujah choruses of ceaseless 
song, world without end, amen. In their 
criticism they are right, but in their rem- 
edy they are wrong. We must face the fu- 
ture, removing from our concept of God’s 
conduct our preconceived notion as to his 
absenteeism from the affairs of men, as is 
conceived either by the Fundamentalist or 

by the Atheistic evolutionist. 

We must impress the third view as to 
God’s conduct, that he is the Builder of the 
universe and that, as Jesus said of him, he 
has worked from the beginning for the bet- 
terment of the world and continues to work 
to that end. This concept puts springs un- 
der the feet of human progress. It makes 
man partner with God, the co-worker of 
God, in the building of the universe into 
the ideal God has cherished for it from the 
beginning. According to this view, every 
time a human being discovers a new force 
or resource or potentiality or law in God’s 
world, he is thinking God’s thoughts after 
him and, when he utilizes his discoveries for 
uplifting and blessing his brothermen, he 
is actively co-operating with God in his pro- 
gram of betterment for the universe he cre- 
ated and for man who is his offspring. It 
is a wonderfully comforting thought that 
God not only created the world and breathed 
into man’s body the spiritual afflatun that 
makes him kin to God himself or, to borrow 
the expressive phrase of the writer of Gen- 
esis, makes him “in the image of God,” but 
that God continues to concern himself in 
building his good universe into a better and 
that he “so loved the world, that he gave his 
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only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.’ The dignity of living and work- 
ing with God whose life is ceaselessly occu- 
pied in co-operation with man to make the 
world and the men who inhabit it better 
from day to day, connotes a thought that 
challenges the best in humanity, and you 
may depend upon it that man will rise to 
meet with whole-hearted endeavor the op- 
portunities and privileges of such a chal- 
lenge. 

III. Men have limited God, too, as to his 
willingness and as to his ability to com- 
municate with his children. The view has 
been widely prevalent that God would speak 
only through an earthly representative. 
There has been the view that God has 
spoken through a plenarily inspired Book, 
which should be and is the rule of faith and 
practice and the depository of all truth. 
There is the further view that God speaks 
directly through the Holy Spirit to every 
child of his in every generation, who is will- 
ing to hear his voice. These views each 
have had tremendous influence on the life 
and character and conduct of men in their 
attitudes toward God and toward each other. 

The Catholic Church stoutly maintains 
that its pope is the personal representative 
of God in the world and that he has all the 
authority of the Divine Sovereign in de- 
ciding questions not only of religion, but 
also of science, philosophy, history, politics, 
and everything else. This attitude and con- 
cept does not produce initiative, originality, 
and forceful character in the men and 
women who accept it. The Catholic Church 
has produced saints and pietists, but it has 
not produced great thinkers, nor great con- 
structive leaders for the development of the 
world. It has not and it will not. It can- 
not. 

Those who accept the view that God has 
transmitted to us his full will and purpose 
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in our Bible are immediately confronted 
with an insuperable difficulty. For they 
forthwith find that there are ten other 
Bibles accepted by the conscientious ad- 
herents of ten other living religions, every 
one of which makes the same claim of inspi- 
ration and infallibility which we make for 
our own Christian Scriptures. But in addi- 
tion to this difficulty, there is the tyranny 
of the written Word. The letter killeth, but 
the spirit maketh alive, we are told. There 
is no doubt that our Scriptures are inspired 
and that they contain the Word of God for 
the hearts of men, but there is not a living 
religion in the world today that has not con- 
tributed some imperishable medium of truth 
for the uplift and betterment of human life. 
It is no more comforting to the human 
heart to think that God spoke in ages past 
to men and women, devout and consecrated, 
and since has ceased to speak any message 
to his people, than it is to accept the view 
that God made the universe in six days and 
then quit his work. 

The third view sets no limitations on 
God’s willingness or ability to speak to his 
people, and it positively affirms that he has 
spoken to them in every generation past 
and that he continues to speak to them to- 
day. The difficulty is that we ourselves be- 
come so absorbed in the common-place 
things of life, in the trivialities and incon- 
sequentialities of life, that when the voice 
of God speaks, we interpret it to be thunder. 
Nevertheless, we affirm our view that God 
has a message for every individual and for 
every age, and that he continues to speak 
this message through the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. The distinctive characteristic of the 
Christian religion, the one thing that differ- 
entiates it from all other religions, is the 
concept of the Holy Spirit constantly oper- 
ative in the world and occupying the same 
relationship to men’s spirits which their 
senses occupy to their bodies. It would be 
folly on the part of God to give man senses 
enabling him to communicate with the phy- 
sical world and with his brothermen, and not 
to make provision whereby man can com- 
municate spiritually with God, and we may 
be absolutely assured that God is too wise 
to have committed such folly. Theoretically, 
therefore, we must posit the inspiration of 
the Scriptures and the intercommunication 
of God and man, but we have further the 
witness of experience to fortify us in our 
conviction that God has spoken to men, that 
he does speak to men, and that we may con- 
fidentially assert it. He will continue to 
speak to them, giving them enlarging con- 
ceptions of the universe and how it may be 
utilized, of man and how they should live 
with each other, and of God, his character, 
his conduct, and his relationships with the 
world he has made and with the men and 
women inhabiting it and who are his off- 
spring. 

IV. Finally, men have limited God in their 
thought as to the destiny he has ordained 
for his universe of things and men. They 
have pictured to themselves a heaven of 
rest and song. They have imagined they 





will be possessed of perfect knowledge im- 
mediately upon their transfer from sentient 
to spiritual being. They have regarded the 
universe as wicked, and men and women as 
totally depraved. They have felt that a new 
nature had to be incarnated in each human 
soul before it could be entitled to citizen- 
ship in the Commonwealth cf Grd and they 
have taken a hopeless view of the future for 
God’s world, expecting that it would grow 
worse and worse until finally he should be 
forced to destroy it because of sheer disap- 
pointment over its wickedness. 

These limitations on the designs and pur- 
poses of God have wrought havoc in human 
life and experience. Some men have as- 
sumed the attitude of indifference and of 
fatalism toward th> p ob ems and issues of 
life. Others have beccme derurciators of 
their fellows, rather than constructive up- 
builders of the social order through co-oper- 
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SAFETY FIRST 
HE caught his hand, a little thing, 
He hardly felt the sting. 


He could not stop for iodine, 
Five week in a sling. 


oo 


He ran a splinter in his knee. 
Why, what is that, I beg? 

He could not stop to~fool with that— 
The Doc cut off his leg. 


He got a cinder in his eye; 
Removed it with a knife. 

He goes around half-blind now, 
But he’s glad they saved his life. 


He grabbed a piece of foreign wire 
In quite a careless way. 

The flowers were most pretty 
At his funeral, they say. 


He climbed to fix a cable, 
On a ladder with a crack. 
We're standing six feet over him, 
He’s flat upon his back. 


We're always hoping for the best, 
When we should fear the worst. 

It's best to tend the little things 
With ‘First Aid’’ and ‘Safety First.” 


—Bell Telephone News. 
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ation with them. Still others have invented 
for themselves a certain type of adult evan- 
gelism and insisted on certain experiences 
as evidence of fitness to enter the church 
and be rated as citizens in the Kingdom of 
God. In the meanwhile, the children of the 
race of whom Jesus said, “Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” have been regarded 
as aliens from their Heavenly Father’s 
house by these pious and devout theologians, 
and allowed to grow up without proper 
Christian nurture and culture, their inher- 
ent right. 

There is, however, a growing conviction 
on the part of the. spiritually-minded lead- 
ers of the world that every human being is 
a spiritual child of God by a definite act of 
creation and that no matter how far an in- 
dividual may stray from the Father’s house 
and his standards of living, no force can 
change the relationship, the kinship of that 
soul to its Heavenly Father. This view is 
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destined to exercise tremendous influence in 
the programs, policies, and objectives of 
Christian workers in the days that lie im- 
mediately ahead of us. We shall continue 
to need evangelism for those who have 
strayed away from our Father’s heart and 
home, but we shall also provide Christian 
nurture and Christian education in the 
home, in the community, in the church, and 
in our institutions of learning of both ele- 
mentary and higher grade, whereby the 
spiritual nature of each individual life shall 
ripen into spiritual manhood and woman- 
hood as naturally and as beautifully as the 
flowers of our gardens blossom and bloom 
to gladden our lives with their luxuriant 
fragrance. 

Let me urge you to remove from your 
minds and attitudes any limitations which 
an inherited view of life may have imposed 
upon God, whether these limitations be as 
to his character, his conduct, his relation- 
ships with men, or his purposed destiny for 
his universe and his children who inhabit it. 
Let me positively urge you to co-operate 
with him in his aspiration to build a better 
universe than we now enjoy, chiefly through 
making out of his human children, men and 
women able to hear his voice and to inter- 
pret his message to one another, that 
through their devoted energies he may pro- 
gressively build a Christian world. You 
have no holier service before you than the 
removal of our human limitations on the 
Holy One. To this noble crusade, this chal- 
lenging adventure, I summon you, confident 
you will respond wholeheartedly and with 
unalloyed consecration. 
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CHURGH WANTED 


Any church near Defiance, Ohio, desiring an ex- 
perienced student pastor may write— 
Rev. CAREY CHRISTY. 
Merom, Indiana. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church of Carversville, Pennsylvania. 
is in need of a pastor. Any minister interested may 
write to the clerk, Mrs. L. D. Randall, R. R., Lum- 
berville. Pennsylvania. 





CHURCH WANTED 


1 have tendered my resignation as pastor of the 
North Saen, Maine, Christian Church, to take effect 
in early fall. Any church desiring a full-time pastor 
of the acgressive, evangelical type, please address 

Rev. Geo. A. Riprout. 

Saco, Maine. 


MIAMI OHIO CONFERENCE 


The one hundred and eighth session of the Miami 
Ohio Christian Conference will be held in the Covine- 
ton, Ohio. Christian Church September 1-5, 1926. Al! 
persons coming by rail can reach Covington over 
the Pennsylvania Lines or by interurban over the 
D. C. & P. between Dayton and Piqua. All delegates 
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